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Sonnet 

I  promised  once  that  I  would  write  for  you 
A  poem  warm  with  sunlight,  gay  with  song, 
Replete  with  joyous  love  to  warm  us  long 
Within  our  hearts.    For  Autumn's  wind  that  blew 
So  swift  across  our  plains,  caressing  here 
The  purple-laden  vine,  or  lifting  there 
A  trodden  leaf,  for  us  had  tipped  a  rare 
Wine-cup  and  poured  out  crimson,  rich  and  clear. 

But  now  I  write  a  cold,  sad  poem,  chill 
As  Winter  wind,  all  laden  with  the  woe 
Of  lone,  forsaken  things.    The  vine  has  lost 
Its  damson.    Woods  stand  darkly  bare  and  still 
Of  song.    But  who  can  stop  the  winds  that  blow 
From  mingling  dust  with  wine,  or  sending  frost? 

— Ann  Elizabeth  Langley 
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PROPAGANDA  AND  PUBLIC  OPINION 

By  Nan  Biley,  Duchesne  4 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is  of  course  tre- 
mendously dependent  upon  public  opinion,  and  this  pub- 
lic opinion  is  not  voiced  necessarily  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  Today  the  chief  executive  works  together 
with  public  opinion,  rather  than  with  Congress.  Thus,  generally 
speaking,  the  judgments  of  the  people  are  the  determining  fac- 
tor in  the  settlement  of  affairs. 

In  spite  of  the  inspiring  statement  to  the  effect  that  "the 
voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God,"  public  opinion  can  and 
does  err.  Now,  when  Society  has  become  more  complex  and 
therefore  more  vulnerable,  and  public  opinion  so  decisively 
affects  government,  its  errors  are  more  damaging  than  ever. 

How  is  this  all-important  public  opinion  molded?  We  hear  a 
great  deal  of  talk  today  about  the  creation  of  an  international 
mind.  How  is  such  a  mind  formed?  Or,  more  important  still, 
how  is  it  controlled?  It  is  the  working  of  controlled  opinion 
upon  the  administration  that  makes  the  government  operate. 
What  then  are  the  forces  that  go  into  the  making  and  working 
of  public  opinion  itself? 

The  radio  and  the  movies  play  a  most  important  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  national  or  international  mind.  Today  we  hear 
broadcasts  from  all  over  the  world — famous  German  choirs, 
celebrations  of  Chinese  anniversaries,  Fascist  manifestations. 
The  radio,  however,  does  not  satisfy  our  curiosity  completely. 
We  are  getting  only  skimpy  views  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  movies  wield  perhaps  a  greater  influence.  Consider,  for 
example,  The  House  of  Rothschild.  A  very  interesting  story 
with  fairly  good  acting,  it  did  much  to  alter  opinions  and  atti- 
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tudes  of  many  towards  the  Jews.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  be- 
coming a  little  hardened  to  Hollywood  propaganda.  Doctors 
laugh  at  hospital  pictures ;  scholars  delight  in  finding  anachron- 
isms in  so-called  historical  dramas ;  probably  the  gangster  mov- 
ies so  popular  a  year  or  two  ago  were  quite  novel  and  entertain- 
ing to  the  underworld.  How  much  is  " hooey' '  and  how  much  is 
truth  we  cannot  tell — and,  being  would-be  sophisticates,  we  de- 
cide that  probably  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  it  is  just  entertaining 
fiction. 

A  film  put  out  by  an  anti-narcotic  league  was  last  year  adver- 
tised on  billboards  throughout  the  city.  The  red-lettered  word 
"NABCOTIC"  screamed  from  the  signs,  with  various  accom- 
panying exclamations  printed  on  a  background  of  headlines 
from  prominent  newspapers.  The  headings  read  ' i  You  can  take 
it  out  of  the  body,  but  you  can't  get  it  out  of  the  mind  .  .  . 
Every  newspaper  agrees  .  .  .  Save  America's  Youth."  This 
form  of  billboard  advertising  is  startling  at  first  but  grows  less 
effective — it  becomes  less  unique  and  bizarre  as  the  rain  and 
wind  wreak  havoc  with  it. 

With  the  press,  however,  it  is  different.  Because  we  have,  to 
a  certain  extent,  a  check  on  the  reliability  of  the  press,  we  for- 
get the  limitations  of  our  check-and-balance  system.  Suppose 
we  know  the  facts  in  a  certain  case  in  which  we  are  personally 
interested.  We  judge  a  newspaper  by  its  treatment  of  that 
case.  If  the  newspaper  gives  a  satisfactory  account  of  our 
affairs,  then  we  think  surely  the  sheet  is  immune  from  any 
criticism  regarding  its  treatment  of  national  or  international 
affairs.  If  the  news  is  local,  the  editor  is  sure  to  be  corrected 
by  the  persons  concerned,  or  by  a  rival  editor.  But  if  the  news 
is  not  local,  our  corrective  power  diminishes  with  the  square  of 
the  distance,  as  it  were. 

Too,  because  we  think  we  can  verify  the  truth  of  a  statement 
in  one  local  paper  by  consulting  its  rival,  we  forget  that  the 
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same  news  agency  may  be  serving  both.  The  people  of  Germany 
may  read  with  perfect  confidence  the  news  in  their  papers,  sim- 
ply because  all  their  news  reports  read  the  same  way.  Yet, 
according  to  James  H.  Furay,  vice-president  of  the  United 
Press  Foreign  Bureau,  all  of  the  news  going  into  Germany  is 
first  censored  by  the  Hitler  government. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  just  as  hampered  by  the  fact  that 
our  news  is  selected  for  us.  We  read  what  is  printed,  and  per- 
haps never  know  the  unprinted  news.  We  think,  because  we 
read  facts  (which  may  after  all  be  only  half-truths)  and  not 
opinions,  that  we  are  getting  ' '  straight  stuff. ' '  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  news  selection  which  is  of  primary  importance.  The  man 
who  selects  the  news  does  not  pretend  to  be  giving  an  editorial 
opinion.  We  take  his  chosen  items  as  impersonal,  and  do  not 
realize  that  other  and  perhaps  more  important  stories  have  been 
thrown  into  the  discard  in  order  that  we  may  know  only  what 
the  publisher  intends  us  to  know.  As  Hilaire  Belloc  says,  his- 
tory is  often  falsified  by  omission. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  news  and  propaganda  is  a 
very  faint  one.  "Out  of  the  troubled  areas  of  the  world  the 
public  receives  practically  nothing  that  is  not  propaganda, ' ' 
says  Walter  Lippman,  in  Liberty  and  the  News.  Suppose  there 
is  difficulty  in  the  Saar  Basin  about  a  plebiscite.  Our  foreign 
correspondent  hurries  to  the  center  of  action  and  interviews  a 
public  official.  The  official  is  by  no  means  a  disinterested  by- 
stander ;  he  is  a  man  vitally  interested  in  the  trouble  and  at  the 
time  is  probably  over-excited  and  a  trifle  unbalanced.  Is  his 
opinion  absolutely  trustworthy?  His  remarks  are  colored,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  and  his  prejudiced  account  is  propaganda 
by  the  time  it  reaches  us.  When  the  news  first  comes  into  the 
newspaper  office,  it  is  an  unbelievably  confused  mass  of  fact  and 
fancy,  opinions,  suspicions,  whims,  hopes,  and  fears.  The  office 
of  selecting  and  arranging  that  news  is  a  sacred  task,  particu- 
larly in  a  democracy. 
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How  will  the  newspaperman  select  his  news?  Will  he  give 
"the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth' '  or  will 
he  modify  it  slightly  because  he  deems  such  revision  necessary 
for  the  common  good?  Mr.  Lippmann  answers,  "The  candid 
expounder  of  modern  journalism  would  reply  that  he  puts  truth 
second  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  national  interest. ' '  But 
Mr.  0.  W.  Eiegel,  in  his  startling  book,  Mobilizing  for  Chaos, 
seems  to  think  that  our  reporters  are  striving  for  the  impossible 
when  they  attempt  to  give  us  undoctored  news.  The  Germans 
or  the  Italians  or  the  French  reporters  may  deliberately  set  out 
to  give  the  public  what  the  German  or  Italian  or  French  govern- 
ment wants  it  to  have.  But  "England  and  America,  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  remain  under  the 
influence  of  a  traditional  abstraction  generally  referred  to  as 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  However 
sentimental  this  abstraction  may  appear  in  this  regimented  and 
nationalistic  decade,  it  still  has  sufficient  force  to  cause  many 
British  and  American  newspapermen  to  object  sincerely  to  a 
doctrine  which  would  sacrifice  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press." 

Commenting  on  the  development  of  nationalism,  Riegel  points 
out  the  influence  of  the  French  and  Industrial  Revolutions,  and 
maintains  that  economic  interest  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  the 
exaggerated  patriotism  called  nationalism.  "Economic  interest 
does  not,"  he  says,  "account  for  the  flags,  the  national  anthems, 
and  the  adoration  of  St.  Frederick  the  Great,  St.  Mazzini,  St. 
Bolivar,  and  St.  George  Washington.  Men  do  not  voluntarily 
go  out  and  allow  themselves  to  be  blown  to  pieces  on  a  battle- 
field for  the  Krupp  Eisen  Gesellschaft,  La  Societe  Generale  des 
Parfumeries  Francaises,  or  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey. ' ' 

Very  mournfully  he  says  that  the  prejudices  of  nationalism 
are  monopolizing  all  the  channels  of  approach  to  human  minds. 
His  definite  statements  are  certainly  thought-provoking.     Just 
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how  nationalistic  are  we  in  America?  Is  it  a  case  of  "All  the 
world  but  thee  and  me"  without  the  "and  sometimes  even 
thee  .  .  ."!  Are  we  a  gullible,  credulous  people  at  the  mercy 
of  the  propagandists  and  the  powers  in  control  of  the  physical 
equipment  of  communication?  Perhaps  we  of  the  United  States 
who  prattle  so  incessantly  concerning  ideals  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom of  thought  are  being  hoodwinked! 

Some  of  the  best  examples  of  modern  propaganda  are  seen  in 
the  World  War  myths.  Although  "it  is  easier  to  bamboozle 
than  to  debamboozle ' '  we  know  how  false  all  the  war-propa- 
ganda was.  At  the  time  of  the  war  we  were  victims  of  agitation, 
emotionally  unstable,  excited.  Our  proneness  to  believe  what 
we  heard  was  due  to  our  wish  to  convince  ourselves  that  we 
were  in  the  right.  The  horrible  doubts  that  frequently  assailed 
us  could  be  stilled  by  stories  of  German  atrocities  and  the  brave 
deeds  of  the  Allies.  It  was  simply  that  the  wish  was  father  to 
the  thought.  We  were  engaged  in  a  most  horrible  war,  and  we 
sought  a  justification  of  our  actions.  We  do  not  spill  blood  and 
tear  out  hearts  on  a  slight  provocation.  So  we  clutched  at  fables 
which  seemed  to  exonerate  us,  and  the  propagandists  throve. 
As  an  individual,  an  American  did  not  hate  a  German.  As  a 
nation,  moved  by  an  "organized  campaign  of  falsehood,"  we 
hated  Germany.  When  war  support  is  lukewarm,  there  will  be 
disaster,  and  governments  felt  justified  in  putting  the  sole  respon- 
sibility of  the  Avar  upon  the  other  fellow's  shoulders. 

But  how  did  foreign  nations  (and  our  own)  control  the  output 
of  news  so  effectively?  By  monopolizing  the  physical  equip- 
ment of  communication,  the  Allies  practically  controlled  com- 
munication itself.  Rigel  tells  us  that  all  cables  to  the  Far  East, 
with  the  exception  of  that  controlled  by  the  Dutch,  were  in  the 
hands  of  Great  Britain  and  her  allies.  "The  views  of  the  mil- 
lions of  the  Orient  were  manufactured  for  them  by  the  censor 
offices  without  allowing  the  German  side  of  the  controversy  to 
be  presented  at  all." 
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Later,  because  of  the  anti-German  propaganda  which  had 
been  promulgated,  a  just  world  peace  settlement  was  impossible. 
Terms  dictated  at  the  peace  conference  and  at  various  com- 
munications conventions  since  have  insured  the  supremacy  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  the  cable  monopolies. 
Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  nautical  miles  of  cable  is  at  pres- 
ent in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  France, 
and  Italy. 

Radio,  which  seemed  at  first  to  be  a  perfectly  free  means  of 
international  intercourse,  has  also  become  a  tool  of  nationalists. 
Hitler's  government  set-up  includes  nation-wide  dictatorial 
power  over  Propaganda,  Radio,  Press,  Cinema,  and  Theater. 
The  last  four  are  agencies  of  the  first  all-important  department. 
Doumerge  of  France  used  a  national  radio  hook-up  when  he 
attempted  to  bring  comparative  quiet  to  his  country  after  the 
Stavisky  scandal.  The  foundation  of  the  French  broadcasting 
system,  in  fact,  is  the  government  chain.  Radio  in  Russia  is 
government  owned  and  operated.  In  England,  radio  is  a  mon- 
opoly of  the  British  Broadcasting  Company.  Theoretically,  the 
United  States  government's  control  over  its  communications  is 
considerably  restricted.  But  in  practice  the  ' '  divorce  ...  is 
more  apparent  than  real." 

Propaganda  in  the  various  countries  is  not  confined  within 
national  borders.  With  the  "jamming"  of  foreign  broadcasts 
and  the  nationalistic  programs  intended  for  foreign  countries, 
the  peace  of  the  world  is  not  so  well  insured.  And  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Company  bears  the  ironic 
legend:  "Nation  shall  speak  peace  unto  Nation"! 

The  success  of  the  professional  patriot  is  often  endangered 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  recognized  as  such :  his  efficient  system  of 
issuing  propaganda  is  obvious.  For  that  reason  the  daily  paper 
remains  the  greatest  factor  in  controlling  the  public  mind.  But 
the  limitations  of  the  pressmen  in  their  attempts  to  publish 
truth  are  great.    In  the  first  place,  the  policies  of  the  paper  are 
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predetermined,  and  the  editor  selects  news  which  will  uphold  the 
publishers'  opinion.  Too,  the  average  reporter  has  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  exact  facts.  The  people  he  interviews  are 
only  eyewitnesses,  subject  to  human  frailties  such  as  proneness 
to  exaggerate,  desire  to  startle,  and  so  forth.  Where  the  evi- 
dence given  in  a  court  of  law  is  carefully  checked  in  order  to 
determine  and  protect  the  truth,  the  evidence  which  a  reporter 
is  able  to  get  from  an  excited  bystander  is  often  colorful  testi- 
mony misrepresenting  the  truth. 

Another  difficulty  for  the  newspaperman  is  that  he  may  not 
jeopardize  the  money  invested  in  his  paper.  The  advertising 
and  circulation  of  the  paper  depend  a  great  deal  on  him.  He 
must  select  news  which  will  appeal  to  his  readers,  who  in  turn 
will  buy  from  his  advertisers.  Angell  says:  "  Journalists  and 
newspaper  proprietors  are  not  monsters.  They  are  conscien- 
tious business  men  in  charge  of  very  valuable  properties,  fight- 
ing every  day  the  fierce  competitive  battle  of  one  paper  with 
another.' '  That  was  the  reason  for  a  great  deal  of  the  propa- 
ganda printed  during  the  War.  The  people  wanted  news  of 
German  corpse  factories ;  papers  which  printed  gory  tales  about 
them  did  much  better  financially  than  the  more  conservative 
papers  which  tried  to  appeal  to  reason. 

Added  to  these  difficulties  is  that  of  the  foreign  correspondent 
whose  news  may  be  censored  with  or  without  notice.  Pictures 
may  be  given  strange  captions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  agency 
which  distributed  as  a  picture  of  a  mob  storming  the  palace  of 
the  King  of  England  a  photograph  of  the  crowd  gathering  to 
welcome  the  King  home  after  his  illness.  Headlines  often  dis- 
tort news,  counteracting  the  good  which  might  have  been  done 
by  the  unbiased  story— and  America  seems  to  be  a  nation  of 
paper  "skimmers"  and  headline-readers. 

Foreign  governments  have  ingenious  ways  of  "jamming" 
any  news  which  might  be  detrimental  to  the  security  of  their 
particular  states.    One  of  the  most  effective  methods  is  the  sud- 
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den  raise  in  prices  which  a  correspondent  is  apt  to  meet.  "  Ur- 
gent' '  press  messages  cost  about  four  times  what  others  do, 
and  a  reporter's  news  is  not  news  if  it  is  too  stale  to  be  urgent. 

The  nationalists '  control  of  the  physical  equipment  of  com- 
munication is,  to  speak  mildly,  a  hindrance  to  international 
peace.  The  news  that  comes  through  the  channels  of  telegraph, 
radio,  and  cable  to  the  press  and  thence  to  us  is  gradually  but 
effectively  molding  our  ideas  and  ideals.  The  press  does  not 
create  nationalism,  but  it  nourishes  and  develops  it.  We  in 
America  profess  to  be  shocked  at  the  governments  who  "take 
possession  of  the  minds  and  consciences ' '  of  their  youth.  But 
while  we  are  so  dependent  on  our  daily  newspapers  for  our 
opinions,  we  are  not  a  free  country.  Until  we  learn  the  differ- 
ence between  news  and  propaganda  we  do  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  true  and  alleged  liberty. 

Mr.  Biegel's  picture  is  most  discouraging.  Pessimistic  as  he 
may  seem,  however,  he  justifies  his  conclusions  by  quoting  as- 
tonishing facts.  He  recommends  that  we  construct  a  program 
which  would  protect  minority  opinion  from  restraint  and  take 
some  of  the  financial  control  out  of  the  hands  of  unscrupulous 
news  services.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a  plan  might  destroy 
the  entire  newspaper  system.  The  solution  will  be  long  in  com- 
ing. In  the  meantime,  the  standards  of  the  newspaper  pro- 
fession must  be  maintained.  Pressmen  must  realize  that  re- 
porting is  not  merely  a  stepping-stone :  it  is  a  responsible  occu- 
pation. Both  the  press  and  the  public  must  be  educated  in  the 
most  advantageous  relations  between  news  and  government. 
And  finally,  reporters  must  not  be  confused  with  revivalists, 
soap-box  orators,  preachers,  and  prophets. 


EIGHT  KILOMETERS  BACK 

By  Tom  Leddy,  U.  C.  Special 

Two  men,  one  in  the  uniform  of  the  Anzacs,  the  other 
wearing  a  Royal  Navy  cap,  lifted  preposterously  large 
iron  eggs  from  the  floor  of  the  underground  room  and 
placed  them  on  a  low  flat  truck.  The  sergeant-major  superin- 
tending the  operation  slapped  his  smartly  putteed  calf  with  his 
swagger  stick  and  stroked  his  smartly  waxed  mustache. 

"Stir  about,  lads,"  said  he.  "Those  tail  fuses  haven't  been 
armed. ' ' 

You  will  have  to  imagine  how  he  said  it.  Of  course,  I  could 
write:  "Stir  abaht,  lods.  Those  tile  fuses  'aven't  bean  ahr- 
rummed, ' '  but  that  would  make  an  enemy  of  the  linotype  opera- 
tor— and  you  would  still  have  to  imagine  how  he  said  it.  No 
spelling  could  convey  the  biting  sarcasm  with  which  he  implied 
that  the  men  were  treating  their  burdens  with  the  deference 
which  is  de  rigeur  when  bombs  have  been  supplied  with  detona- 
tors and  are  ready  for  business,  rather  than  with  the  brisk  un- 
concern permissible  with  docile  lumps  of  sleeping  TNT. 

The  bombs  in  place,  the  Australian  took  from  a  shelf  a  small 
box  of  detonators,  placed  them  gingerly  in  their  own  compart- 
ment, and  the  two  men  pushed  the  truck  up  the  incline.  The 
sergeant-major  closed  and  padlocked  the  steel  door  of  the  dug- 
out behind  them,  and  the  bombs  were  trundled  onto  the  soggy 
flying  field. 

A  Handley-Page,  its  gigantic  hinged  wings  folded  back  along 
its  sides,  was  being  towed  from  its  hangar  by  a  caterpillar  trac- 
tor. Working  swiftly,  but  with  extreme  care,  the  Australian  and 
his  companion  unscrewed  the  tail  fuses,  inserted  the  detonators, 
and  replaced  the  fuses  on  the  bombs.  The  tail  fuses  indicated 
that  these  were  material  bombs,  designed  for  property  destruc- 
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tion  rather  than  for  wholesale  manslaughter.  The  personnel 
bombs,  with  nose  fuses,  exploded  on  impact,  spreading  death 
horizontally  among  troops,  but,  used  upon  a  munitions  factory, 
they  would  do  no  more  than  blow  a  few  tiles  off  the  roof.  The 
Australian  preferred  to  arm  tail-fuse  bombs.  But  there  were 
workers,  even  women,  in  the  munitions  factories.  He  frowned 
like  a  puzzled  child. 

The  ground  crew  gave  a  hand,  and  the  Australian  and  the 
other  man  hoisted  the  112-pound  bombs  into  the  nest  below  the 
center  section  of  the  airplane.  The  task  done,  the  Australian 
straightened  his  shoulders  and  coughed,  the  little  hack  which 
explained  his  presence  here  behind  the  lines,  the  same  cough 
which  he  had  had  since  the  day,  two  years  before,  when,  lying 
in  a  shell  crater  with  a  shrapnel-mangled  leg,  he  had  watched 
the  green  cloud  of  venom  crawling  towards  him  .  .  . 

There  was  more  work  to  be  done.  Mounting  a  ladder,  the 
Australian  hung  four  canisters  for  baby  incendiary  bombs  from 
the  carrier  under  the  ship's  blunt  prow.  Innocent  looking  as 
syrup  pails  these  canisters  were,  but  each  one,  with  its  272 
thermit-filled  cartridges,  was  capable  of  laying  a  swath  of  fire 
thirty  by  eighty  yards  and  of  burning  to  a  cinder  every  object, 
animate  or  inanimate,  within  that  path. 

The  fliers,  a  pilot  and  three  gunners,  came  up.  The  officer 
who  was  to  man  the  machine  gun  in  the  very  nose  of  the  craft 
was  an  American. 

"Hey,  you,"  he  called  to  the  sergeant-major,  "let's  get  this 
ladder  out  of  the  way." 

The  sergeant-major  brought  his  heels  together  in  a  smartly 
military  manner  and  raised  his  hand  in  a  smartly  military 
salute. 

"If  the  lieutenant  will  have  patience,"  he  said  austerely,  "I 
will  require  one  of  the  men  to  attend  to  it,  sir." 
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"Aw,  hell!"  responded  the  Yank,  "Get  the  lead  out  of  your 
pants  and  grab  hold  there.    I'll  take  this  end." 

The  Australian  smiled  discreetly  behind  his  hand.  It  was 
such  little  incidents  that  make  this  war  worth  while. 

The  machine  gun  ammunition  was  placed  aboard,  flat  drums 
for  the  Lewis  in  the  nacelle,  metallic  belts  for  the  Brownings 
aft.  Every  fifth  bullet  told  by  its  slender  lines  of  the  pellet  of 
prosphorous  which  left  a  trail  of  brown  smoke  by  day  and  a 
streak  of  fire  by  night,  a  guide  for  the  gunner,  and  a  messenger 
of  hell  when  one  chanced  to  pierce  a  gasoline  tank. 

It  was  now  dusk  and  time  for  the  night  bombing  expedition  to 
take  off.  The  convoy  of  Sopwiths  .were  already  in  formation, 
circling  the  field.  The  port  Eolls-Eoyce  and  then  the  starboard 
coughed,  sputtered  and  roared.  The  Australian  watched  the 
flying  arsenal  lumber  out  onto  the  field.  He  glanced  at  his  cheap 
wrist  watch ;  eight-thirty ;  there  was  still  half  an  hour  before  the 
flow  of  ale  at  the  canteen  would  be  dammed. 

As  he  crossed  the  road,  a  belated  fatigue  detail  of  Yanks  came 
along.  They  sang  as  they  marched,  strumming  their  shovels 
like  guitars : 

"Oh,  where  do  we  go  from  here,  boys, 
Where  do  we  go  from  here? 
We '11  slip  a  pill 
To  Kaiser  Bill, 
And  make  him  shed  a  tear. ' ' 

The  Australian  looked  at  their  boyish,  happy-go-lucky  faces 
and  thought  of  his  own  regiment  as  they  had  disembarked  and 
swung  along  the  pavement  of  Southampton.  Perhaps  he  was 
lucky.  Most  of  the  lads  from  down  under  were  too  busy  push- 
ing up  daisies  to  become  fed  up. 

In  the  canteen,  the  Australian  sat  with  his  ale,  scarcely  hear- 
ing the  boisterous  babble  around  him.    He  looked  at  his  hands, 
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stained  a  walnut  brown  by  TNT.  No,  that  wasn't  the  color  of 
bloodstains.  He  thought  of  the  hundreds,  thousands,  who  had 
heard  the  whistle  of  aerial  bombs  he  had  armed,  and  who  had 
died,  petrified  with  terror,  in  their  tracks.  Perhaps,  if  one's 
hands  were  dyed  again  and  again  in  the  blood  of  thousands  they 
would  take  on  that  dark  walnut  tint.  He  shivered  and  glanced 
quickly  about  him. 

The  man  across  the  table,  a  New  Zealander,  was  watching  him 
intently. 

" Don't  get  the  wind  up,  matey,"  soothed  the  Newzie.  "It's 
the  same  old  war  as  last  week. ' ' 

The  Australian  downed  his  ale  at  a  gulp.  "Think  of  it,"  he 
said.  "You  and  me  come  half  way  'round  the  world  to  save 
that  bleeding  island.  We  ought  to  've  let  Old  Jerry  take  it. 
He  'd  've  given  it  back  as  soon  as  he  saw  what  he  had. ' ' 


Magic 


Around  this  cabin  now 

Seven  trees  like  old  women, 

Gnarled  and  worn, 

Entreat  the  leaden  sky 

With  withered  arms  raised  high. 

But  with  the  spring 

Somehow  I  know 

Seven  maidens,  still  and  white, 

Will  lift  their  veils  against  the  night. 

— Virginia  Gerhard 


I  AM  A  FUGITIVE  FROM  POLITICS 

By  Betty  Amsden,  Journalism  3 

I  don't  remember  exactly  how  it  came  about,  but  probably 
some  candidate  was  the  friend  of  my  mother's  uncle —  a 
candidate 's  circle  of  friends  is  extremely  large  just  before 
an  election.  Anyway,  in  a  moment  of  inconceivable  patriotism, 
I  was  roped  in  on  it,  and  one  warm  morning  at  eight,  I  found 
myself  standing  on  a  corner  in  a  part  of  the  city  I  had  never 
seen  before.  Armed  with  a  stack  of  cards,  I  was  ready  to  do 
my  bit  for  home  and  country — and  three  dollars. 

It's  surprising  how  the  job  of  handing  out  cards  for  twelve 
hours  can  be  so  difficult.  Of  course  I'd  had  no  previous  experi- 
ence, but  it  seemed  impossible  that  there  could  be  any  great 
problem  connected  with  such  a  task.    But  I  learned. 

It  was  eight-thirty  before  the  first  person  came  by,  so  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  memorize  the  meager  information  on  the 
card.  I  hoped  someone  would  ask  me  about  my  candidate,  so 
that  I  could  answer  swiftly,  "Served  three  years  in  legislature. 
Stands  on  past  record  as  representative  of  people's  best  inter- 
ests." I  planned  to  recite  it  just  that  way,  leaving  out  "the" 
and  "a"  to  make  it  sound  business-like  and  terse.  However, 
no  one  asked  me  anything,  so  I  had  to  wait  and  recite  it  to  my 
family  after  I  went  home,  and  by  that  time  I  was  pretty  much 
bored  with  the  whole  idea. 

The  first  card  that  I  gave  away  was  taken  with  such  alacrity 
and  good  nature  that  I  was  sure  Mr.  Dobiddie  was  the  man  the 
public  had  been  waiting  for,  and  I  was  proud  of  my  part  in  his 
campaign.  This  pleasant  glow  of  self-satisfaction  disappeared, 
however,  when  I  found  that  I  had  given  the  card  to  a  campaign- 
er of  the  opposite  party.  Brazenly  he  seated  himself  on  the 
curb  in  front  of  me  and,  with  a  number  of  irritating  flourishes, 
he  drew  whiskers  and  a  mustache  on  my  candidate's  face.     I 
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resented  his  duplicity,  although  the  whiskers  really  were  an  im- 
provement. Well,  I  was  to  discover  within  the  next  few  hours 
that  the  only  persons  who  would  peaceably  accept  cards  were 
those  who,  like  myself,  had  some  to  get  rid  of. 

The  sight  of  an  electioneer,  smiling  in  the  best  tooth-paste 
tradition  and  graciously  offering  a  simple,  harmless,  little  card, 
has  strangely  different  effects  on  different  voters.  Some  will 
tread  on  the  toes  and  stick  elbows  in  the  diaphragms  of  a  crowd 
of  anxious  card-givers,  with  an  indifference  which  indicates 
complete  unconsciousness  that  there  is  really  anyone  within 
hailing  distance.  Others  will  insist  almost  tearfully  that  they 
are  only  going  up  the  street  to  get  the  laundry  or  a  sack  of 
flour.  Then  there  are  those  who  show  great  surprise  that  there 
is  an  election  going  on.  Some  take  all  the  cards  offered,  put 
them  in  their  pockets  without  glancing  at  them,  and  thus  on  to 
the  polls.  One  surmises  they  read  the  cards  that  evening  by  the 
fire.  Most  obnoxious  are  those  who  park  their  cars  just  inside 
our  sacred  limits.  They  step  from  their  cars  and  stand  there, 
laughing  and  carefree.  They  loiter  about  in  a  manner  which 
sets  every  conscientious  card-giver's  teeth  on  edge,  while  we 
scramble  desperately  on  the  very  division  line. 

The  hordes  of  determined  voters  whom  I  had  expected  to  see 
swarming  about  the  polls  were  strangely  absent  that  morning. 
An  occasional  old  man;  a  few  boys,  embarrassed  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  their  first  vote ;  men  hurrying  their  wives  along 
in  order  to  get  it  over  with  and  go  on  to  the  office — these  were 
the  only  ones  who  came  early  to  perform  their  duty  for  the  good 
of  America. 

The  old  men  were  the  most  enjoyable,  for  they  were  in- 
variably acquainted  with  the  candidates  personally.  One  of 
them  would  take  a  card  and  smile  appreciatively,  remarking, 
"Well,  well,  so  Bill's  running  again.  Wouldn't  seem  like  an 
election  if  he  didn't,  I  guess."     Here  he  would  pause  for  an 
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appreciative  smirk  from  his  audience  of  one  and  then  he  would 
continue. 

"Bill's  a  good  man  for  the  legislature,  always  looks  out  for 
the  home  folks.  I  remember  when  he  ran  for  Congress  two 
years  ago,  or  was  it  three?  Let's  see,  no  it  must  have  been  two, 
because  election  week  Bob  was  in  Iowa — "  His  voice  would 
trail  off  as  he  racked  his  memory,  but  he  would  come  back 
strongly,  "Yep,  it  was  three  years  ago.  I  campaigned  for  him 
down  on  Thirtieth  and  Farnam,  and  he  got  it,  easy.  Yep,  Bill's 
a  good  man — I  reckon  he'll  get  it  again."  And  then  he  would 
meander  down  the  street,  having  absent-mindedly  handed  back 
the  card  during  the  conversation. 

At  this  rate,  the  stack  of  cards  diminished  very  slowly.  For 
lack  of  anything  to  do,  we  electioneers  traded  cards  among  our- 
selves, but  this  really  didn't  solve  anything — it  merely  added  to 
the  general  confusion. 

There  were,  of  course,  no  seats,  but  there  was  a  window-ledge 
on  a  dog-and-cat  hospital,  which  would  accommodate  five  peo- 
ple, provided  they  sat  very  straight  and  didn't  breathe.  I 
squeezed  in  there  for  a  while  and  lazily  watched  what  was  going 
on  around  me.  The  root-beer  stand  across  the  street  had  a 
radio  going  just  loud  enough  so  that  snatches  of  music  could  be 
heard  at  intervals.  It  was  annoying,  because  I  could  never  fig- 
ure out  just  what  piece  was  being  played,  but  I  had  an  idea  it 
was  good  music.  Two  of  the  girls  were  using  their  lip-sticks  to 
draw  horns  and  mustaches  on  the  candidates'  pictures;  the  bar- 
ber in  the  shop  next  to  the  root-beer  stand  vigorously  lathered 
his  customer's  face  while  his  co-worker  tinkered  ineffectually 
with  the  electric  fan.  The  ice-cream  man  passed  for  the  third 
time  and  took  several  cards  from  each  of  us.  He  was  nice  to  us ; 
we  were  his  best  customers — and  he  was  ours ! 

One  man,  who  insisted  that  he  wasn't  old  enough  to  vote, 
helped  us  pass  the  time  by  cutting  our  silhouettes  from  the 
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cards  which  we  gave  him.  The  silhouettes  looked  remarkably 
alike  and  somehow  we  could  never  be  quite  sure  just  whom  any 
of  them  were  supposed  to  represent,  but  we  were  grateful  for 
the  entertainment. 

After  he  left,  we  drank  root-beer  and  counted  the  green  cars 
that  passed  until  it  was  time  for  lunch.  I  took  two  hours  for 
lunch,  because  there  was  nothing  going  on;  and  besides,  I  was 
afraid  that  I  was  going  to  miss  my  dinner.  Someone  had  told 
me  that  from  six  o'clock  until  eight  would  be  our  busiest  time, 
and  I  was  determined  to  be  on  hand  when  the  crowds  of  voters 
advanced  to  the  polls. 

The  afternoon  was  uneventful  for  few  voters  came.  There 
were  five,  or  maybe  six,  if  you  count  the  tipsy  gentleman  who 
obligingly  took  fifteen  cards  and  then  teetered  into  the  cat-and- 
dog  hospital  instead  of  the  polling-place.  Both  barbers  were 
now  working  on  the  electric  fan,  but  there  were  as  yet  no  signs 
of  success.  The  radio  squawked  intermittently  and  I  tried  in 
vain  to  find  something  more  comfortable  to  sit  on  than  that  hard 
stone  ledge. 

Around  six-thirty  the  voters  began  coming  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  make  it  worth  our  while  to  get  down  off  the  window 
ledge  and  scramble  for  first  place  in  the  line.  When  any  voter 
accepted  a  card  from  one  campaigner,  he  was  lost;  we  allowed 
no  one  to  play  favorites.  We  ganged  up  on  our  victim,  and  he 
was  not  released  until  his  hands  and  pockets  were  stuffed  with 
cards. 

In  the  midst  of  the  bustle  and  rush,  one  man  managed  to 
slither  past  the  other  campaigners  without  even  the  suggestion 
of  a  card,  but  he  paused  beside  me  and  I  promptly  went  to  work. 
I  took  three  cards  from  the  pile  and  thrust  them  into  his  hand — 
or  tried  to.  He  closed  his  fist  just  a  moment  too  soon  and  the 
cards  fell  on  the  ground.  That  didn't  bother  me.  I  was  going 
to  make  some  merry  quip  about  having  plenty  more  of  them, 
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when  I  noticed  that  he  was  making  odd  "gurrumping"  noises. 
I  asked  what  was  the  matter,  hoping  I  would  get  to  make  use  of 
the  first-aid  I  had  learned  from  the  Camp-Fire  Girls,  but  he 
fixed  me  with  a  very  peculiar  glare  and  asked  if  I  knew  who  he 
was.  Now,  I  don't  mind  being  a  good  sport  and  playing  these 
little  guessing  games  with  anyone,  but  there  is  no  time  for  good 
clean  fun  in  a  political  campaign,  so  I  simply  said  no.  He 
pointed  wrathfully  at  the  card  I  held  in  my  hand,  and  in  spite  of 
the  false  whiskers  and  the  mustache  on  the  picture,  my  woman's 
intuition  told  me  that  this  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Mr. 
Dobiddie  himself. 

Naturally,  I  was  a  bit  embarrassed,  but  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  to  do — I  couldn't  figure  just  how  to  start  a  conversa- 
tion after  such  a  mistake — so  I  simply  moved  half  a  block  down 
the  street  and  left  him  sputtering  there.  I  couldn't  seem  to  pass 
the  cards  out  so  effectively  after  that.  I  feared  Mr.  Dobiddie 
would  appear,  disguished  in  some  way,  and  catch  me  up  again, 
so  I  looked  each  passer-by  over  very  carefully.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  was  so  very  cautious  that  the  voter  was  sometimes  at  the 
polling-place  before  I  decided  that  it  was  safe  to  hand  him  a 
card.  I  soon  found  that  I  couldn't  make  any  progress  that  way, 
so  I  gave  up  and  watched  instead  of  working. 

The  barbers  had  abandoned  the  electric  fan  to  its  fate  and 
were  waving  newspapers  at  themselves  to  get  cooled  off.  The 
voters  no  longer  interested  me,  and  the  dinner-music  which  I 
thought  I  could  hear  on  the  radio  only  served  to  remind  me  that 
I  was  hungry. 

Eight  o'clock  finally  came,  and  the  polls  closed.  We  still  had 
dozens  of  cards  left,  so  we  carefully  tore  them  to  bits  and, 
throwing  them  into  the  air,  departed  amid  a  shower  of  confetti 
— the  tag-ends  of  Democracy's  parade. 


OLD  PRINCIPLES  IN  THE  NEW  DEAL 

By  Ed  Kuncel,  Akts  4 

The  gay  knights  in  glittering  armor  have  long  since  van- 
ished from  the  world  of  reality  and  have  been  replaced 
by  a  race  of  human  beings  all  struggling  to  make  this 
planet  a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  It  is  neither  possible  nor 
desirable  to  return  to  the  Middle  Ages,  but  we  can  incorporate 
into  our  government  the  best  principles  of  Medieval  control. 
We  can  and  must  eliminate  unfair  practices  of  competition 
among  our  industrial  barons.  We  must  provide  homes  for  our 
families,  work  for  those  who  are  able  to  produce,  insurance  for 
the  unemployed  and  aged,  care  for  mothers  and  children,  and  a 
decent  living  wage  for  all  individuals. 

Before  the  Eoman  conquest  the  Celts  had  established  a  social 
organization  which  used  the  family  as  its  basic  unit.  The  father 
parceled  out  the  land  among  his  sons  as  they  reached  maturity, 
or  the  klan  divided  its  land  equally  among  the  adult  male  popu- 
lation. Such  a  system  served  adequately  in  a  period  when  com- 
munication was  restricted  and  existence  relatively  simple. 

The  sharply  denned  outline  of  Celtic  civilization  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Eoman  legions,  and  a  new  government  was  es- 
tablished whose  whole  strength  lay  in  the  power  of  military 
oppression.  Bringing  as  it  did  material  advancement  and 
Christianity  to  the  island,  the  Eoman  "new  deal"  was  tremen- 
dously beneficial,  but  it  could  succeed  only  so  long  as  military 
forces  were  available  to  exact  rich  tribute  from  the  subject 
peoples  for  the  maintenance  of  the  elaborate  governmental  ma- 
chinery at  Eome.  The  system  failed  when  the  barbaric  hordes 
of  northern  Europe  swept  in  an  irresistible  tide  over  the  legions 
of  the  emperor.  Under  these  onrushing  waves  of  savage  in- 
vaders the  defenses  crumbled. 
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England,  too,  felt  the  terrific  impact  of  these  thrusts,  and 
after  the  withdrawal  of  Eoman  authority  she  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  the  northern  hosts.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years  historical 
accounts  give  us  much  lamentation  over  but  scarcely  any  infor- 
mation concerning  the  condition  of  the  island.  The  light  dawns 
only  with  the  establishment  of  seven  small  kingdoms.  Continu- 
ous wars  so  weaken  the  whole  region  that  the  next  migration 
from  the  Scandinavian  countries  encounters  only  moderate  re- 
sistance. The  national  governments,  unable  to  cope  with  their 
powerful  foes,  delegate  to  local  strong  men  the  duties  of  pro- 
tecting the  citizens  of  their  respective  communities.  Since  the 
welfare  of  the  population  demanded  such  action,  the  populace 
consented  to  serve  these  benefactors  for  the  coveted  protection. 
Thus  from  necessity  the  new  deal  which  we  call  the  manor 
system  came  into  power. 

We  are  prone  to  ascribe  this  governmental  organization  to 
William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  but  he  merely  brought  the  system 
to  its  fullest  fruition  in  England.  On  the  continent  the  system 
had  become  well  established  before  the  conquest ;  the  date  1066 
marks  a  real  advancement  in  English  civilization,  for  on  that 
date  the  apparently  arrested  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  was  re- 
placed by  a  more  virile  Norman  culture. 

The  theory  upon  which  the  manor  was  founded  was  that  the 
king  was  owner  of  all  the  land.  His  faithful  vassals  were  each 
provided  with  ample  estates  which  they  ruled  as  absolute  mon- 
archs.  The  ground  was  divided  into  two  general  classes.  The 
demesne  was  that  land  immediately  surrounding  the  manor 
house.  It  belonged  to  the  lord  and  was  tilled  for  him  exclu- 
sively by  his  serfs  or  tenants.  The  remainder  of  the  land  was 
divided  into  long  rectangular  plots  and  was  parceled  out  among 
the  serfs  and  free  men.  In  this  division  the  only  real  distinc- 
tion between  the  serf  and  free  man  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  latter 
might  leave  the  land  at  will  while  the  serf  remained  indefinitely 
with  the  soil. 
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A  t  first  observation  this  system  might  seem  harsh  and  cruel, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  defenseless  agricultural  population.  Its  advantages  were 
numerous,  for  nobody  was  without  a  home,  employment,  and 
food.  Protection — of  the  aged  and  women  as  well  as  the  men — 
was  obligatory  upon  the  ruler  of  the  manor,  and  on  the  whole 
the  system  worked  for  the  well-being  of  all  concerned. 

If  we  include  the  monastic  manors,  it  is  certain  that  this  sys- 
tem was  promulgated  for  the  benefit  of  the  lower  strata.  Since 
the  monastic  manors  were  transferred  from  one  generation  to 
another,  it  was  wise  for  the  abbots  and  bishops  to  develop  their 
holdings  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  The  lay  manors  were 
theoretically  returned  to  the  king  at  the  death  of  each  genera- 
tion, but  in  reality  they,  too,  passed  from  one  noble  to  his  son  in 
an  endless  succession.  It  was  wise  for  these  men  also  to  pro- 
vide ample  opportunity  for  the  advancement  of  their  serfs,  for 
the  rents  which  were  exacted  were  dependent  upon  production. 
The  higher  the  level  of  production  rose,  the  more  the  master 
would  receive.  Economically,  therefore,  it  was  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  lord  to  see  that  every  opportunity  was  provided  for 
advancement. 

The  underlying  policy  which  really  inspired  the  growth  and 
maintenance  of  the  manor  may  correctly  be  described  as  the 
desire  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  all  the  people.  In  this 
respect  the  real  purpose  behind  our  New  Deal  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  manor.  We  must  admit  that  the  manor 
system  had  many  weaknesses,  but  the  fact  that  the  system  en- 
dured so  long  and  dissolved  so  gradually  and  with  so  little  strife 
indicates  that  it  was  generally  successful  in  promoting  the  well- 
being  of  the  people. 

The  manor  system  really  began  to  disintegrate  when  the  Cru- 
sades brought  to  Europe  a  desire  for  intercommunication  and 
exchange  of  goods.    Each  manor  had  been  sufficient  unto  itself, 
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providing  all  the  necessities  of  life  from  the  land.  But  the  Cru- 
sades brought  to  Europe  numerous  luxuries,  and  the  old  sys- 
tem could  not  withstand  the  urge  of  new  pressure  for  Eastern 
goods. 

Thus  the  Crusades,  together  with  the  rise  of  the  cities  of 
western  Europe,  brought  the  introduction  of  a  new  type  of  eco- 
nomy. Characteristically  called  ' i  town  economy, ' '  it  brought  as 
its  essential  feature  the  guilds.  These  organizations  of  crafts- 
men and  merchants  produced  a  unique  governmental  system. 
Each  guild  provided  the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  its 
production  should  occur. 

The  sanctions  and  rewards  were  provided  for  minutely  by 
the  numerous  guild  contracts  which  served  as  the  basis  for  con- 
trolling the  membership.  In  this  type  of  control  the  towns  were 
the  centers  of  activity,  the  points  around  which  all  operations 
occurred.  The  guilds  were,  in  their  own  way,  another  attempt 
to  promote  the  well-being  of  their  mass  membership.  They  were 
the  real  source  of  our  present  system  of  controlled  production 
known  as  the  N.  R.  A.  They  tried,  and  in  a  large  measure  suc- 
ceeded, in  bringing  about  uniform  conditions  of  production, 
equal  wages,  and  greatly  improved  conditions  of  labor  and 
shorter  hours  of  work.  This  is  essentially  the  aim  set  forth  by 
President  Roosevelt  for  our  own  national  recovery  administra- 
tive machinery. 

The  guild  system  witnessed  the  gradual  change  from  agricul- 
tural to  industrial  supremacy,  from  rural  to  urban  activity, 
from  isolation  to  intercommunication  of  communities.  It  must 
not  be  imagined,  however,  that  the  problem  of  distribution  was 
by  any  means  solved.  The  conditions  of  transportation  were 
difficult,  the  hazards  great,  and  the  uncertainty  tremendous.  For 
two  or  three  centuries  the  continental  and  island  guilds  domi- 
nated the  field  of  production  and  distribution,  but  they,  too, 
were  replaced  eventually  by  another  "new  deal"  which  was  the 
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transformation  of  the  centers  of  production  into  centers  of  com- 
mercial exchange.  Probably  this  latter  phase  may  best  be  de- 
scribed as  the  growth  of  nations  and  the  possession  of  colonial 
empires  elsewhere  at  a  distance  from  the  mother  country. 

Colonies  inevitably  mean  national  control,  and  national  con- 
trol requires  revenue  which  is  provided  by  taxation  and  tariffs. 
Thus  the  inevitable  circle  began.  The  nations  of  the  Old  World 
secured  for  themselves  the  trading  privileges  which  were  so 
essential  in  a  colonial  empire.  The  guilds  could  no  longer  pro- 
vide the  impetus  for  governing  such  far-flung  domains,  and 
their  place  was  assumed  by  the  national  authority. 

In  this  era  of  colonial  commerce  the  mercantilistic  system 
flourished.  Its  essential  constituents  were :  first,  a  large  colon- 
ial trade ;  second,  favorable  balance  of  trade,  which  means  that 
more  goods  are  exported  than  imported;  and  third,"  national 
wealth  measured  in  terms  of  gold  and  silver  rather  than  natural 
resources.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  national  isolation  was 
the  aim  of  this  control.  Mercantilism  had  as  one  of  its  chief 
tenets  a  favorable  balance  of  trade,  which  is  possible  only  when 
a  nation  is  practically  self-sufficient.  This  system  served  more 
or  less  adequately  until  the  mass  production  of  goods  drove  the 
nations  of  the  earth  to  seek  new  markets. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  wrought  many  changes  in  the  life 
and  habits  of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  but  no  more  striking 
transformation  can  be  found  than  that  from  mercantilism  to 
Laissez  Faire.  The  guiding  genius  of  this  new  lack  of  control 
was  Adam  Smith  whose  The  Wealth  of  Nations  was  published 
in  1776.  This  volume  introduced  the  world  to  a  new  idea  in 
economy.  It  provided  a  complete  lack  of  governmental  control 
through  its  chief  slogan,  "The  less  governmental  interference, 
the  better."  Throughout  all  the  range  of  human  activity  this 
policy  of  Laissez  Faire  swept.  Unhampered  expansion  and  ex- 
ploitation was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  so  long  as  markets 
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could  be  developed  and  exploited  the  system  served  well  for 
capital  and  fairly  satisfactorily  for  labor. 

Human  ingenuity,  however,  has  an  alarming  way  of  reaching 
the  point  of  satiety.  As  a  nation  the  United  States  grew  tired 
of  this  orgy  of  individualism  about  1929.  Our  wild  dreams  of 
speculative  wealth  were  rudely  shattered.  We  found  to  our  sor- 
row that  masses  were  suffering,  and  our  vaunted  doctrine  of 
rugged  individualism  of  1890  was  being  discarded.  We  now 
cursed  the  policies  which  once  we  had  praised.  We  began  an 
interesting  and  amazing  experiment  in  government.  The  nation 
turned  in  overwhelming  numbers  from  its  old  allegiance  and 
called  for  a  "new  deal." 

.  Let  us  now  examine  the  essential  features  of  our  new  deal  to 
determine  whether  or  not  these  policies  are  really  new.  Perhaps 
in  reality  these  policies  are  inherently  sound  and  not  wholly  ex- 
perimental as  the  critical  opposition  asserts. 

In  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a  better  social  well-being  for  the 
masses  of  the  people,  President  Eoosevelt  followed  the  path 
which  once  led  inevitably  to  the  formation  of  the  guilds.  He 
knew  that  uncontrolled  industry  could  lead  only  to  ruin  and  fur- 
ther destruction.  He  realized  that  the  unfair  competition  which 
had  characterized  our  national  industrial  structure  must  cease. 
The  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  was  passed,  which  set  in 
operation  a  system  which  in  many  respects  parallels  the  guild 
system  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  guilds  and  the  N.  R.  A. 
had  the  same  general  object:  to  prevent  unfair  competition,  to 
increase  the  returns  of  the  individual  worker,  to  decrease  hours 
of  labor,  and  to  establish  fair  prices  for  quality  goods.  Thus  in 
one  important  feature  the  chief  executive  turned  to  the  past  for 
constructive  ideas  of  government. 

We  have,  however,  permitted  the  government  to  be  the  domi- 
nating factor  in  the  return  to  the  guilds,  but  all  signs  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  industry  shall  serve,  as  it  did  in  the  days  of 
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the  guilds,  as  the  dominating  and  governing  power  of  its  own 
members.  We  will  not  relinquish  the  control  of  industry  com- 
pletely; the  government  will  continue  to  serve  as  the  directing 
force,  though  it  is  hoped  that  its  influence  will  diminish  in  this 
field  with  the  passing  of  time. 

We  have  taken  the  constructive  ideas  of  the  manor  and 
adapted  them  to  present  day  needs.  The  essential  feature  of 
the  manor  was  isolation.  As  a  nation  we  are  turning  to  isolation 
in  a  large  part  of  our  activity.  Economically  we  are  attempting 
to  become  a  unit  which  is  very  nearly  self  sufficient.  Better  than 
the  rest  of  the  nations  we  can  succeed  in  this  endeavor,  but  we 
must  depend  for  certain  products  upon  intercommunication.  We 
are  now  returning  to  the  demesne,  the  manor  house,  and  the 
three  field  system;  we  are  becoming  the  manor  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

To  promote  general  well-being  the  president  has  granted  tre- 
mendous concessions  to  individuals  and  corporations  alike  to 
aid  in  their  recovery.  Through  his  leadership  the  Congress  has 
passed  vast  appropriations  for  direct  and  indirect  relief.  From 
the  last  regime  one  governmental  agency  remained  intact.  The 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  of  President  Hoover's  ad- 
ministration has  played  a  tremendous  part  in  recovery  efforts. 
Gigantic  loans  have  been  advanced  to  anemic  industries  to  in- 
crease the  flow  of  yellow  coin  as  pay  returns  to  labor.  The 
R.  F.  C.  has  been  the  first  means  of  bringing  this  nation  to  a 
state  of  prosperity  for  the  masses.  The  old  schools  of  philoso- 
phy and  economy  have  been  abandoned  in  this  particular,  and 
the  manor  with  its  basic  tenet  of  general  well-being  is  again 
evident  in  our  economic  life. 

A  second  step  in  the  right  direction  has  been  the  establishment 
of  vast  lending  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  private  citi- 
zens in  erecting  new  homes.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  any  city 
will  prove  conclusively  how  badly  we  need  to  erect  better  dwell- 
ings lot   our  people.    At  present  a  new  governmental  effort  is 
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being  advanced.  Under  the  present  alignment  private  capital 
will  lend  the  necessary  funds  to  prospective  home  owners.  These 
loans  will  be  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  government.  If  the  plan 
is  successful,  and  if  we  do  improve  the  housing  conditions  of 
this  nation,  it  seems  certain  that  a  generation  of  better  men  and 
women  will  be  the  result. 

In  the  field  of  direct  relief  several  agencies  are  now  at  work. 
The  Public  Works  Administration  is  constructing  necessary 
projects  for  public  welfare  and  employment.  The  Civil  Conser- 
vation Corps  is  doing  its  part  to  employ  men  and  boys  and  to 
develop  a  feeling  of  respect  where  despair  formerly  ruled.  The 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  is  providing  the 
essentials  of  life  for  those  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
are  unable  to  secure  for  themselves  an  opportunity  to  make  an 
adequate  livelihood. 

A  superficial  glance  at  reconstructive  efforts  will  demonstrate 
clearly  that  all  classes  are  being  benefited.  Capital  is  receiving 
money  for  constructive  activities.  The  great  middle  class  of 
employees  is  being  offered  an  opportunity  to  secure  that  most 
coveted  prize,  a  home.  The  unemployed  are  being  fed,  clothed, 
and  sheltered.  These  are  our  present  efforts,  but  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suggest  future  legislation. 

The  President  delivered  to  Congress  on  January  17,  a  three 
point  program  for  continuing  his  policy  of  well-being.  His  Mes- 
sage called  for  the  enactment  of  laws  which  would  adequately 
provide  for  old  age  insurance,  unemployment  benefits,  and  medi- 
cal care  for  mothers  and  children.  These  three  measures, 
enacted  into  law,  would  do  much  to  complete  the  program  which 
the  President  outlined  at  the  beginning  of  his  administration. 

Senator  Wagner  of  New  York  in  commenting  on  the  last  three 
measures  stated  that  for  more  than  a  score  of  years  he  has  been 
working  for  the  passage  of  constructive  legislation  to  promote 
insurance  for  unemployment  and  old  age.     His  measures  for 
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attaining  this  end  were  introduced  into  a  Congress  which  was 
overwhelming  Kepublican  and  Laissez  Faire.  Now  he  is  wit- 
nessing the  fulfilment  of  a  long  cherished  dream. 

Edwin  C.  Hill  noted  author  and  newspaper  man  wrote  that 
we  are  seeing  the  dreams  of  idealists  come  true.  For  three  hun- 
dred years  thoughtful  Americans  have  been  awaiting  the  time 
when  their  nation  would  more  adequately  provide  for  those  who 
are  through  no  fault  of  their  own  unable  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. 

In  a  speech  last  July  President  Roosevelt  used  the  words  of 
one  of  the  congressmen  and  said  in  essence  that  the  New  Deal 
is  an  Old  Deal.  It  is  as  old  as  the  Constitution  itself,  and  it  is 
as  old  as  the  principles  of  Democracy. 

Can  it  be  that  all  these  eminent  men  are  wrong?  Are  we  so 
far  from  achieving  the  real  purpose  of  government  as  our  crit- 
ics might  believe?  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  all  authorities 
in  Washington  would  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  make  the  same 
mistakes.  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  New  Deal  is  not  so 
new,  but  it  is  an  application  of  old  and  sound  theories  of  eco- 
nomy and  government  to  the  present  needs  of  a  nation.  There 
seems  to  be  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  even  in  politics. 


DEAD-MAN'S  CONTRACT 

By  Thomas  Edwakd  Kane,  Medicine  3 

In  the  garden  which  Miles  Corrigan  had  given  her  she 
waited.  A  cool  sea-breeze  made  little  waves  in  the  blue- 
tiled  pool,  destroying  for  an  instant  the  pleasant  reflection 
of  the  house.  You  waited  with  a  little  breathlessness,  Kathleen 
thought,  for  its  great  white  outline  to  come  back,  first  dimly  and 
then  perfectly  clear  and  so  lovely  upon  the  water.  Almost  idly 
she  raised  her  eyes  to  the  gateway  wondering  when  he  would  be 
coming,  not  as  wives  will  when  they  are  waiting,  but  with  aloof 
interest  almost  as  if  what  she  was  to  do  did  not  touch  her. 

As  she  sat  there  among  the  lovely  things  she  had  from  him, 
lawns  and  gardens  far  down  to  the  old  Irish  wall  of  stone  at  the 
south,  the  mansion  itself  with  windows  open  to  the  salt  air  and 
with  tendrils  of  ivy  pendant  over  the  white  walls,  her  eyes, 
which  could  have  been  so  tender,  held  in  them  no  softness.  It 
was  finally  at  an  end  and,  knowing  that,  she  had  sent  Corrigan 
word  to  come. 

Kathleen  shifted  her  chair  a  little  so  as  to  watch  the  big  gate 
at  the  east.  Everything  began  to  happen  very  slowly.  As  in  a 
dream  and  without  curiosity  she  watched  a  message-boy  turn  in 
far  down  the  slope  and  come  slowly  toward  the  house.  Intermin- 
ably he  came,  while  she  waited. 

When  Miles  Corrigan  came  back  from  his  musical  studies  in 
Germany  it  should  have  been  an  encouragement  to  remember 
how  his  friend  Jerry,  that  same  Gerald  O'Malley  you  know  of 
as  teacher  of  counterpoint  at  the  academy  in  Dublin,  had 
strangely  found  himself  the  year  before.  Jerry,  jilted  and 
downcast,  had  found  ample  consolation  when  they  were  together 
on  the  continent  by  marrying,  but  his  wife  was  the  one  girl 
Miles  had  most  admired.     Neither  Jerry  nor  Margie  had  sus- 
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pected  at  first  and  of  course  now,  they  thought  it  too  bad,  but 
hadn't  Miles  himself  said  "lave  comes  twice"? 

It  almost  seemed  as  if  his  statement  had  been  true.  Miles, 
newly  returned  to  the  Irish  countryside  was  not  long  in  finding 
Kathleen  Donnelly,  his  former  friend  and  neighbor,  a  pleasant 
companion  and  a  great  help  in  rearranging  his  life.  Morning 
after  morning  she  would  come  over  the  fields  and  help  him  pre- 
pare for  the  numerous  concert  tours  which  he  soon  began.  Kath- 
leen, lovely  and  gay,  could  not  help  being  grateful  to  Miles  for 
helping  her  along  with  the  debts  after  things  got  so  bad  in  Ire- 
land. Besides  Miles  was  a  nice  fellow,  and  an  artist  too  whom 
she  might  admire. 

Such  is  gratitude  and  respect  that  when  he  wanted  her  to,  she 
married  Miles  and  he  built  a  fine  house  halfway  up  the  coast 
toward  Dublin.    Such  is  gratitude  and  respect. 

They  were  together  only  five  years  and  Miles  had  grown  to 
love  Kathleen  very  much  and  she  continued  her  gratitude  and 
respect,  but  things  went  a  little  wrong  from  the  start.  'Twas 
getting  worse  and  Jerry  not  always  quite  sober  continued  to 
give  highly  popular  recitals,  but  it  was  not  until,  one  November 
day,  Kathleen  found  out  about  Margie  that  things  got  too  bad. 
"What  would  she  have  it  but  Miles  was  not  caring  for  her  and  so 
it  went  along,  he  being  even  more  difficult  and  she  growing 
strange,  until  at  last  she  refused  to  come  to  Dublin  with  him  for 
the  season  and  as  the  winter  passed,  their  separation  became 
complete. 

One  evening  in  April  as  Miles  was  practicing  in  his  high  raf- 
tered studio  on  the  second  floor  of  the  town  house,  Kathleen 
came  up  to  the  door  and  was  admitted  by  his  man.  Mercer 
brought  her  up  to  the  gloomy  room,  now  gray  with  dusk  and  the 
fog  that  swept  against  its  windows  from  the  LifTey,  whose  banks 
were  visible  at  the  end  of  the  small  garden  below. 
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"Kathleen !"  Miles  was  a  little  surprised,  but  endeavored  to 
look  nonchalant.  "I  rather  thought  you'd  be  coming.  Sit  here 
by  the  fire. ' '  He  led  her  to  the  fireplace.  "I  saw  you  in  the  hall 
last  night,  I'm  sure." 

"Yes,  I  was  there  with  the  O'Malleys  to  hear  you  play. 
You're  looking  fine,  but  what  weather!  Why  when  I  left 
Kewn — "  her  pretty  lips  and  clear  voice  faltered  a  little  over 
the  name  of  the  house  he  had  built  for  them  in  Wicklow — "Well 
it  wasn't  like  this,"  she  finished  lamely.  "You  remember  how 
it  is  in  April." 

"How  could  I  be  forgetting?"  Miles  queried  in  an  accusing 
voice  as  he  flung  himself  into  a  lounge  opposite  her. 

Kathleen  smiled  a  little  nervously  and  changed  the  conversa- 
tion back  to  his  recital.  As  they  conversed  she  thought  how 
curious  it  was.  He  had  become  quite  famous,  this  husband  of 
hers.  He  was  handsome  too,  she  knew,  and  she  remembered  a 
little  bitterly  how  people  had  looked  at  her  the  night  before.  She 
knew  too  now  why  she  had  left  him,  for  no  woman  can  stand 
being  second-best  and  all  Dublin  knew  that  he  had  been  in  love 
with  Jerry's  wife  when  they  were  all  students.  He  was  gazing 
at  her  curiously  and  to  break  the  rather  brooding  silence  she 
spoke  of  his  performance. 

"I  think  your  playing  has  improved  a  lot  since  last  Decem- 
ber's appearance,  from  the  way  the  critics  talked  this  morn- 
ing. ' ' 

"Maybe,"  Miles  answered  looking  at  her  shortly  and  smiling. 
Peculiar  how  he  could  love  her  so.  "I  did  put  something  into  it, 
and  for  someone's  benefit,  you  know." 

"Do  you  think  that's  a  nice  thing  to  tell  to  me?" 

"You  don't  understand  me.  Surely  you  know  who  the  some- 
one is,  Kathleen,  surely  you  can  see.    Why — "  he  broke  off. 

"Don't  get  romantic,  Miles,"  her  voice  exclaimed  a  little 
coldly  with  that  chill  in  it  which  had  always  seemed  a  blight  to 
him. 
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It  was  out  of  all  proportion  how  his  love  for  Margie  had 
ruined  his  life  before  and  now  that  he  could  forget  entirely, 
could  stand  between  him  and  that  kindness.  With  fervor  he 
cursed  Germany  in  his  heart.  He  could  not  blame  Kathleen,  he 
was  thinking  as  she  rambled  on  describing  a  party  of  the  night 
before.  He  could  not  blame  her  even  if  he  was  unkind  enough  to 
want  to.  He  couldn't  go  back  until  she  was  ready  and  could 
forget  that  he  had  been  in  love  with  another  and,  God  of  Mercy, 
was  that  so  hard  for  her  to  do? 

They  conversed  in  a  desultory  way  and  he,  deep  in  his  reverie, 
scarcely  appreciated  the  time  until  his  wife  arose  to  go. 

"You  were  kind  to  stop  in  Kathleen,  because  I've  been  want- 
ing to  see  you.  Lonesome  and  all  of  that,  but  I  wrote  you  and 
you  know  how  I  feel."  He  hesitated  as  they  walked  toward  the 
door,  then  he  continued  in  a  strained  voice,  his  face  drawn  a 
little,  lips  tight.  "I  won't  talk  about  it  if  you  don't  wish,  but 
don't  you  think  you  can  understand  now  and — V9 

"Not  yet,  and  besides,"  she  smiled  reproachfully,  half  wish- 
ing she  could  feel  sorry,  "you  weren't  entirely  yourself  at  the 
concert  last  night. ' '  How  cold  it  sounded,  so  unreal  and  yet  in 
some  recess  of  her  mind  she  could  see  that  she  had  never  loved 
him,  really.  "Yes,  you  played  well,  but  I  could  just  see  that  in 
intermissions  Sameuls  was  always  trying  to  keep  you  straight 
enough  to  finish. ' ' 

' '  I  could  stop,  you  know.  'Twould  be  a  little  thing  for  you  to 
give,  forgiveness.  It  isn't  so  hard  to  forgive  when  you  care 
much."  Miles'  voice  was  rapid,  earnest.  His  heart  was  sink- 
ing. So  little  time  if  what  the  doctor  had  said  was  right ;  but 
no,  he  must  not  beg  her.  He  took  gratitude  once  and  now  must 
not  bring  her  to  him  by  pity. 

"I'll  tell  you  Miles,  before  June,  you'll  be  hearing  from  me, 
but  I  have  to  think  things  out. ' '    Then  she  left. 

By  some  queer  paradox  of  character  he  was  disappointed.  He 
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had  not  wanted  her  pity,  but  by  a  strange  contradiction  he  had 
expected  it.  Well,  he  would  be  waiting,  just  how  long  he  would 
know  the  next  week  when,  on  the  very  day  of  his  second  recital, 
Dr.  Desmond  was  to  tell  him  what  was  wrong.  He  might  have  to 
go  to  a  different  climate,  and  that  would  be  a  little  of  death  in 
itself,  leaving  everything. 

Kathleen  had  asked  him  about  his  composing,  but  the  little 
strain  of  song  which  had  been  running  through  his  head  was 
gone;  in  its  place  was  a  bitter  note  of  disillusion  and  despair. 
With  an  Irish  wholeheartedness  he  had  made  the  most  of  the 
fact  that  artistry  profits  from  depression  of  mind.  His  new 
sonata  was  good,  but  so  different  from  the  gay  one  he  had 
started,  full  of  goodness  and  light,  like  the  very  loveliness  of 
that  tender  country  of  Wicklow.  With  the  cynicism  of  his  race, 
Miles  laughed  at  his  self  pity  and  began  work  again. 

The  second  concert  was  even  more  important  than  the  first 
and  Miles,  a  little  bent  from  weariness,  labored  long  hours  over 
his  piano  the  next  seven  days  and  even  for  relaxation  did  little 
but  work  on  his  sonata.  The  eventful  day  came  and  instead  of 
resting  late,  Miles  left  the  house  early  and  passed  along  the  wet 
and  glistening  streets.  When  he  had  gone  to  Dr.  Desmond,  his 
friend,  a  week  before,  he  had  been  but  little  worried  about  his 
weakness.  Psychasthenic,  he  had  diagnosed  himself,  but  his  old 
schoolmate  was  more  concerned;  and  so  he  returned  today,  for 
it  must  be  something  serious.  Passing  along  the  row  of  shops 
near  O'Connell  street  bridge,  he  saw  his  reflection  in  the  win- 
dows ;  a  little  stooped  he  was ;  so  he  straightened  his  shoulders 
a  little  and  proceeded  looking  about  him.  There  was  the  bridge, 
the  river  below  wrapped  in  mist.  Queer,  how  Dublin  itself  was 
so  dear  to  him,  he  who  loved  the  country  so  well.  The  little 
bookstalls  along  the  shore,  the  streets  and  squares,  the  govern- 
ment buildings  along  an  old  stone  quay,  the  customs  house,  the 
queer  Law  courts  and  their  strange  chimneys  and  dome,  all 
were  familiar  and  somehow  meaningful  to  him. 
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He  would  be  missing  the  city  when  he  went  on  tour  again — 
evening  at  St.  Stephen's  Green,  the  racing  talk  at  the  bars,  the 
tense  air  of  excitement  in  the  jumping  enclosure  before  the 
great  race.  The  great  bay  itself  with  Bailey  light  and  the  pur- 
plish-gray of  the  mountains  were  all  sweet  to  him  and  yet,  most 
of  all  he  would  carry  in  his  heart  a  vision  of  Wicklow  and  his 
own  house,  even  though  it  pained  him. 

Before  the  fog  in  the  air  had  changed  into  a  steady  drizzle, 
Miles  was  waiting  in  the  subdued  and  friendly  offices  Desmond 
kept  near  Phoenix  park. 

"I  have  an  appointment.  Will  Desmond  be  long?"  He 
wanted  to  get  back  to  his  music.  So  much  to  do  in  one  day,  give 
a  recital  and  hear  your  death  sentence.  He  almost  started  as 
from  some  depths  of  his  unconscious  self,  the  thought  of  death 
arose. 

"Doctor  will  see  you  now,  I  believe."  The  secretary  stepped 
to  the  door  and  smiled  encouragingly  back.  "Yes  go  right  in. 
That's  Corrigan  the  pianist,"  she  whispered  to  a  technician  who 
had  just  come  out  of  a  little  laboratory  at  the  side. 

Doctor  Desmond  was  a  great,  burly  man,  strangely  refined 
and  delicate  for  one  so  large.  He  was  strangely  jocular  as  he  led 
Miles  over  to  the  chair  facing  the  window.  He  began  question- 
ing him  further,  rechecking  the  chart  he  had  on  the  huge  desk 
before  him.  Something  in  his  manner  aroused  Mile's  suspi- 
cions. He  shifted  uneasily  as  the  physician,  fingering  his  white 
coat,  meditated  and  temporized. 

"Desmond,"  Miles  demanded,  interrupting  and  softly  but 
firmly  gazing  at  his  friend,  "Will  you  then,  be  telling  me  just 
what  you  think  may  be  wrong?"  Seeing  the  tolerant,  but  as- 
sured look  on  the  doctor's  face,  he  was  almost  misled;  but  he 
reached  over  and  picked  up  the  chart.  Desmond  made  a  little 
protest  and  held  his  hand  out  for  its  return,  but  not  before 
Miles  had  scanned  the  page. 
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"Nothing  much,  Miles.  You  know  yourself  you  don't  feel 
very  badly/ ' 

"What  is  this  tentative  diagnosis  you  have  here?"  Miles 
was  not  to  be  put  off. 

"  Listen/ '  the  Doctor  stood  up  and  walked  over  to  the  win- 
dow. Looking  down  at  the  street  below  he  continued,  "You've 
got  a  peculiar  case,  and  it's  so  atypical  we  can't  be  sure  just 
now. ' ' 

"I've  heard  of  this  Hodgkins  disease.  Fatal  isn't  it?"  Miles 
was  bluffing  a  bit. 

"No,  no,  besides  you  may  not  have  it,  so  just  let  things  go  and 
we  '11  be  working  a  bit  on  this. ' ' 

"My  dear  doctor,"  Miles  was  grimly  humorous,  "you  lie  like 
the  devil.    It 's  a  dead  man  I  am  with  this  thing. ' ' 

"Miles,  we  can't  be  sure  you  have  it  until  we  do  a  biopsy,  and 
then  we  could  help  you  if  you  were  in  the  soup. ' ' 

"How  many  have  you  ever  cured?"  The  doctor  moved  un- 
easily as  his  patient  threw  this  question  at  him.  He  faced 
Miles. 

"None."  There  was  a  desperate  finality  in  Desmond's  voice; 
this  stubborn  young  man  would  have  the  truth.  His  duty  led 
him  to  restate  his  belief  that  there  was  room  for  doubt,  but  he 
was  forced  to  admit  there  was  probably  no  mistake. 

A  little  dazed,  but  smiling  courageously  and  feeling  a  perfect 
fool  for  pretending  it  didn't  matter,  Miles  left  the  office.  Once 
home  he  couldn't  rest,  but  worked  on  his  sonata,  putting  some 
finishing  touches  to  it.  When  he  was  just  marking  down  the 
final  notes,  black  and  heavy,  sinking  profoundly  to  the  base  in 
the  diatonic  he  was  using,  a  thought  came  to  him.  Perhaps  the 
bare,  disillusioned  measures  with  their  depths  of  defeat  and 
sorrow  in  the  movements  he  was  constructing  gave  him  the  idea. 
A  pleased  smile  lingered  a  moment  on  his  lips. 
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When,  before  the  first  number  of  the  evening,  he  made  his 
proposition  to  the  manager,  he  laid  everything  before  him,  tell- 
ing just  what  were  his  chances  of  life  and  how  he  couldn't  con- 
tinue to  play  for  long. 

* '  Sameuls,  it  's  a  sporting  proposal.  Give  me  a  third  less  for 
each  appearance,  but  pay  me  in  advance  for  eighteen.  I'll  play 
them  all  if  I'm  able.  And  if  I  live  them  out,  you're  a  little  ahead, 
and  sure  you  have  contracted  for  all  appearances  in  Europe  as 
well  as  at  home.  If  I  don't  make  the  eighteen,  as  I  perhaps 
won't,"  Miles'  voice  was  persuasive,  "you  lose  a  little,  but  sure 
it's  a  dead-man's  contract  and  sporting  at  that." 

"Why  sure,  Miles,"  Sameuls  answered  after  the  first  shock 
at  the  seriousness  of  things  wore  off:  and  he  had  assured  himself 
it  was  true.  "You  shall  have  the  money  for  eighteen,  full  pay 
too  and  not  be  playing  any  engagement  you  don't  feel  up  to.  I 
can't  tell  you — well — "  He  half  turned  away;  he  thought  a 
great  deal  of  Miles  and  admired  his  talent.  "Why  try.  But 
Miles,  don't  be  drinkin'  any  more  tonight  in  spite  of  how  you 
feel.    Give  them  something  to  remember  here." 

The  customary  thrill  of  the  occasion  was  lost  on  Miles  that 
night.  The  ovations,  the  lights,  himself  the  center  of  interest, 
the  bursts  of  applause  following  his  first  number,  the  A  Flat 
Chopin  waltz  "Brilliante,"  all  were  as  dust  in  his  mouth.  Even 
the  sight  of  Kathleen  smiling  reassuringly  from  the  fifth  row 
didn't  help.  As  his  fingers  followed  the  gay  and  elf  like  notes  of 
the  "Eondo  Capriccioso"  of  Mendelssohn  he  found  himself 
thinking  of  her.  What  with  his  fortune,  she  who  had  known  so 
many  lean  years  could  be  living  well.  He  was  glad  for  her  sake 
it  was  so.  He  was  more  happy  yet  that  his  wealth,  about  the 
only  left  in  their  county  it  seemed,  was  to  stay  among  the  old 
families.  How  proud  they  had  been  to  unite  the  two  old  Irish 
houses,  and  they  the  last  left  of  these  two  lines.  His  eyes 
looked  far  away  into  the  wings  of  the  stage  as  he  thought  of 
that  sweet  place  by  the  sea  which  he  had  built  and  now  would  be 
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paying  for  completely  with  the  money  from  his  new  dead-man's 
contract.  He  felt  almost  happy;  but  as  he  threw  new  vigor  into 
the  closing  themes  of  the  rondo,  his  fingers,  aching  with  the 
fatigue  which  he  could  no  longer  control,  slipped  into  an  error. 
Anticlimax !  It  seemed  to  typify  all  the  successes  of  his  life.  He 
finished  well,  however.  As  he  arose  he  knew  somehow  that  this 
was  farewell  to  Dublin;  tears  came  to  his  eyes  as  the  applause 
came  in  deafening  waves.  He  left  the  stage  smiling  with  his 
head  held  high.    "So  endeth,"  he  thought. 

A  few  days  later,  Sameuls  and  Miles  went  to  London  to  pre- 
pare for  a  series  of  three  concerts.  The  hall  was  sold  out  for 
the  first,  for  it  was  here  that  he  was,  if  rumor  was  true,  to  pre- 
sent two  new  sonatas.  There  were  two  for,  with  an  increasing 
sense  of  time 's  shortness,  he  had  finished  the  gay  theme  as  well 
as  the  other.  Even  in  sorrow  the  artist  recaptured  in  this  labor 
the  beauty  of  the  fragrant  glens  and  lush  fields  of  Wicklow,  its 
long,  long  shores,  cottages  garish  with  roses  and  yews  and  furze 
along  one  road  which  leads  to  a  great  house  by  the  sea.  So  each 
of  us  carries  in  his  heart  some  dream. 

Afternoon  had  fallen  over  the  river.  Miles  was  now  staying 
at  Sameul's  English  estate.  He  had  appeared  in  London  once, 
and  was  now  resting.  It  seemed  as  he  sat  there,  well  groomed 
and  quiet,  that  nothing  very  bad  could  befall  him  and  yet  he 
knew  in  his  heart  that  gayety  and  love  were  over.  How  close 
death  could  be  to  him,  and  yet  the  applause  of  thousands  still 
was  an  echo  in  his  mind. 

They  brought  in  two  telegrams.  One  was  from  Desmond,  he 
knew.  His  death  sentence  no  doubt.  The  second,  which  he 
opened  at  once,  was  from  Kathleen.  No  word  that  all  she 
wanted  was  to  tell  him  that  their  difference  was  too  great.  Just 
a  few  words  asking  him  to  come  to  her !  And  such  is  compensa- 
tion that  he  misunderstood.  She  had  forgiven,  he  thought.  His 
heart  quickened  and  warmth  coursed  through  him.     Even  the 
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thought  of  Desmond's  message  waiting  there  could  not  still  his 
exuberance. 

Slowly  he  turned  to  the  message  from  the  doctor  with  that 
scorn  of  a  great  and  happy  soul  for  death.  He  read  the  diagno- 
sis and  explanation  Desmond  had  sent.  With  a  big  grin  he 
handed  the  paper  to  Sameuls  who  came  stomping  up  from 
across  the  fields. 

"You  win,"  he  said.  His  cup  was  full.  "I  was  a  fool  not  to 
listen  to  the  doctor.  He  told  me  there  could  be  a  mistake.  I  've 
got  some  rare  spleenic  anemia  and  a  few  old  lymph-gland  infec- 
tions and  can  come  back  for  treatment.  Sameuls,"  Miles  sprang 
to  his  feet  gladly,  "don't  you  realize  what  this  means?  Every- 
thing's all  right.  I've  go  to  get  off  to  Ireland  tonight.  And 
you, ' '  he  broke  into  Sameuls '  words  of  congratulation,  half  way 
to  the  house  already, ' l  see  that  the  two  sonatas  are  dedicated  to 
Kathleen." 

The  morning  he  reached  Dublin,  the  papers  had  reviewed  his 
concert  favorably  and  critics  were  very  enthusiastic.  It  was 
afternoon  before  he  left  for  the  short  trip  down  through  Avoca, 
the  "meeting  of  the  waters,"  and  the  lovely  little  towns  inland. 
With  high  spirits  he  drove.  Through  the  winding  turns  to  the 
sea-side  stretch.  Then  he  would  have  a  cool,  airy  ride  through 
the  evening  to  the  gates  of  his  own  house. 

Anticipation  of  the  sights,  familiar  and  dear,  of  the  home  he 
loved  and  of  all  the  happiness  life  held  for  him  made  his  heart 
beat  time  to  the  throb  of  the  speeding  motor.  Music  swept 
through  his  veins,  welled  up  in  his  bosom.  A  new  sonata.  No 
theme  of  gayety  this,  but  of  something  far  deeper.  Joyous  it 
swelled  as  the  song  of  a  thrush.  He  scarcely  thought  as  yet  of 
capturing  the  exquisiteness  on  paper.  Later,  of  course,  after 
he'd  seen  Kathleen  .  .  . 

The  car  dashed  over  the  crest  of  a  hill.  Desperately  Miles 
tried  to  force  it  around  a  sharp  curve  that  skirted  a  ravine. 
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Tires  screeched.  The  frame  strained,  and  in  one  terrible  in- 
stant, the  car  lurched  toward  the  tree.  It  struck  and  Miles 
slumped  to  the  side.  A  few  minutes  later  poeple  came  and  tried 
to  reach  a  mass  of  tangled  wreckage  at  the  bottom  of  the  glen. 

#     *     #     * 

At  the  great  white  house  by  the  sea,  the  boy  at  the  gate 
reached  Kathleen  after  what  seemed  an  eternity.  The  sky  was 
clouding  over  and  a  chill  fell  over  the  blue-tiled  pool.  Kathleen's 
eyes  were  chilled  too  and  a  little  harsh  as  she  raised  them  from 
the  message.  Everything  still  moved  slowly;  the  boy  was  not 
yet  out  of  the  gate,  Miles'  gate  who  now  could  come  to  it  no 
more.  She  could  not  weep  for  him;  she  tried  and  could  not. 
Even  the  thought  that  he  had  saved  her  conscience  the  burden 
of  that  last  great  cruelty — even  that  could  not  move  her.  She 
could  not  even  pity  him !  She  looked  toward  his  room ;  up  there 
the  breeze  was  welling  the  curtains  out,  and  inside  she  knew  the 
sun  must  fall  in  lambent  lines  over  the  desk  and  the  books  he 
had  loved.    So  much  he  had  loved ;  why  had  he  so  little  in  return ! 

The  next  day  Miles'  manager  explained  the  dead-man's  con- 
tract to  a  quiet,  lovely  woman  who  sat  looking  out  with  emotion- 
less gaze  to  where  a  long  motor-hearse  turned  into  the  wide 
gates  of  "Kewn." 


THE  NEW  MORALITY  AND  ITS 
PROPHETS 

By  Henky  Maeshall,  Law  2 

To  be  modekn,  one  can  almost  say,  is  to  be  against  authori- 
ty. On  every  hand  there  is  evidence  of  reaction  against 
traditional  beliefs  and  established  practices.  This  ten- 
dency, it  must  be  acknowledged,  has  in  some  instances  produced 
creditable  results.  Here  and  there  it  has  leavened  and  crystal- 
lized human  thought,  contributed  to  the  progressive  reconstruc- 
tion of  political  and  economic  systems,  aided  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  pressing  social  reforms,  even  stirred  mankind  from 
lethargic  complacency  to  vigilant  self-appraisal.  To  this  extent 
liberal  theories  and  activities  have  been  beneficial,  as  the  codes 
they  have  molded  or  adapted  to  suit  changing  conditions  are  of 
human  creation  and  therefore  not  immutable.  When  however 
the  zealots  invade  the  domain  of  morality  with  revolutionist 
propaganda,  they  are  trespassing  on  forbidden  ground. 

Moral  law  is  a  thing  apart  and  therefore  not  subject  to  human 
revision  or  amendment.  Yet  certain  groups  in  our  day  are  fly- 
ing the  banner  of  the  new  freedom  and  seeking  to  scrap  the 
whole  framework  of  the  traditional  moral  system  and  sow  the 
seeds  or  anarchy  in  the  field  of  moral  conduct.  They  are  asking 
man  to  cast  aside  all  that  he  has  held  sacred  and  holy ;  the  call 
is  being  sounded  for  a  return  to  the  sensuous  and  carnal  pagan- 
ism which  has  corrupted  races,  degraded  societies,  and  under- 
mined empires. 

Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  the  average  citizen's  coming  in 
contact  with  the  propaganda  of  this  new  morality  through  the 
newspaper,  the  radio,  the  theater,  books,  or  magazines.  It  would 
be  folly  to  underestimate  its  strength  in  America  today ;  its  pro- 
ponents are  numerous,  influential,  well-organized,  and  situated 
in  strategic  positions  from  which  to  dispense  their  doctrines. 
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Many  of  them  are  entrusted  with  the  guidance  and  education  of 
American  youth,  and  youth  seizes  with  avidity  upon  these  new 
and  charming  theories.  Moreover,  in  a  period  when  civilization 
itself  is  in  a  state  of  flux  and  transition,  circumstances  peculiarly 
favor  the  ambitions  of  this  group. 

The  aims  of  the  new  morality  are  simple.  It  will  discard  the 
idea  of  the  divine  origin  of  moral  law  and  make  man  his  own 
lawgiver.  Man  will  formulate  the  law,  revise  it,  amend  it,  or 
repeal  it  in  accordance  with  his  own  whims  and  wishes.  Such  a 
program  is  clearly  a  negation  of  man's  status  as  a  created  and 
dependent  being  and  an  arbitrary  severance  of  the  bonds  which 
unite  him  to  his  Creator.  It  seeks  to  make  man  sufficient  unto 
himself  by  refusing  to  admit  God  as  the  first  cause  and  last  end, 
thereby  repudiating  the  duties  arising  from  man's  contingent 
nature.  The  logical  results  of  such  a  code  can  be  only  anarchy 
and  chaos.  What  is  a  theoretical  and  altruistic  duty  to  society 
compared  with  the  prospect  of  immediate  pleasure  or  profit? 
"With  God  no  longer  figuring  in  the  picture,  what  tribunal  will 
exact  retribution  for  violations  of  this  man-made  law?  With- 
out any  sanction,  what  motive  will  there  be  to  act  morally  and 
rationally?  The  voice  of  conscience  may  be  entirely  disre- 
garded, and  such  old-fashioned  decrees  as  the  Decalogue 
spurned  without  compunction  or  remorse. 

Between  this  and  traditional  morality  there  is  a  distinct  and 
fundamental  cleavage.  The  new  morality,  so-called,  is  a  purely 
human  code,  subjective  and  changeable,  with  no  fixed  standards 
or  definite  source  of  obligations.  Thus  the  moral  quality  of 
human  actions  will  be  submitted  to  the  individual  mind,  subject 
to  varying  conceptions,  opinions,  and  interpretations.  Tradi- 
tional morality  is  in  diametrical  oppositon  with  this  shifting 
view,  and  is  based  squarely  upon  the  natural  moral  law  which, 
proceeding  directly  from  the  Creator,  is  divine  and  unchange- 
able, eternal  and  immutable.  It  is  divine  in  origin,  becaus-e  when 
God  created  man  a  rational  being  and  endowed  him  with  a  free 
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will  and  an  immortal  soul,  He  necessarily  gave  him  a  law  in 
accordance  with  his  nature,  therefore  a  moral  law.  It  is  divine 
in  sanction,  because  the  only  perfect  sanction  for  such  a  law  con- 
sists in  eternal  union  with  God  as  a  reward  for  observance,  or 
eternal  separation  from  God  as  a  punishment  for  wilful  and  con- 
sistent disobedience.  No  other  sanction,  however  desirable  or 
however  harsh,  could  serve  for  this  law,  for  all  other  sanctions 
would  be  limited  in  time.  Likewise  is  it  divine  in  obligation  be- 
cause obligation  necessarily  proceeds  from  the  same  source  as 
the  law. 

Concerning  the  standard  or  norm  of  morality  there  is  again 
an  incisive  division  between  these  two  codes.  The  commonly 
accepted  standard  of  today  is  utility.  If  pleasure,  advantage, 
or  profit  is  to  be  gained  by  an  action,  it  thereby  becomes  good. 
If  it  brings  discomfort  or  loss,  it  is  bad.  Morality  and  self- 
interest  are  thus  seen  to  be  practically  synonymous  in  the  appli- 
cation of  this  indefinite  and  subjective  rule.  Epicurus  has  his 
disciples  even  today,  and  we  have  not  far  to  seek  for  the  reason. 
Who  would  not  be  enamored  of  the  prospect  of  being  the  judge 
of  his  own  conduct!  It  is  obviously  more  enticing  than  the 
"  antiquated "  idea  of  divine  judgment  and  hell-fire  as  punish- 
ment for  grievous  and  repeated  sinfulness. 

The  proximate  norm  of  morality,  reason  discloses,  is  rational 
nature  viewed  in  all  its  essential  relations.  Whatever  is  in 
accord  with  rational  nature,  befitting  it,  and  tending  to  lead 
man  to  his  final  end  is  morally  good;  whatever  is  not  in  accord 
with  rational  nature,  unbefitting  it,  and  tending  to  lead  man 
away  from  his  final  end  is  morally  bad.  The  ultimate  norm  of 
morality  is,  of  course,  the  Divine  Nature,  since  God  is  the 
efficient  and  archetypal  cause  of  man's  nature.  These  facts  are 
not  arbitrary  conclusions  of  theologians  or  correlatives  of  reli- 
gious doctrine;  they  are  manifest  and  established  principles, 
deduced  from  natural  reason  and  substantiated  by  incontrovert- 
ible proofs. 
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It  might  be  well  now  to  consider  some  of  the  statements  and 
arguments  of  the  persons  advancing  this  new  morality,  in  order 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  misrepresenting  their  case.  Inci- 
dent to  this,  a  word  of  explanation  is  in  order  in  regard  to  their 
seeming  success  in  converting  the  American  people  to  their 
specious  line  of  reasoning.  One  of  the  most  potent  factors  in 
this  regard  is  the  ready  inclination  of  the  average  citizen  to 
recognize  as  an  authority  on  all  topics  anyone  who  has  gained  a 
reputation  for  proficiency  or  excellence  in  a  particular  branch 
of  knowledge.  It  is  a  common  failing  of  the  popular  mind  to 
give  undue  credence  to  utterances  by  famous  personalities  upon 
subjects  widely  divergent  from  those  upon  which  they  may  be 
fully  qualified  to  speak.  Furthermore,  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar 
failings  of  genius  that,  having  acquired  justifiable  recognition 
in  one  department  of  thought  or  endeavor,  it  straightway  un- 
dertakes to  enlighten  the  world  upon  all  questions  of  moment, 
whatever  their  nature.  Einstein,  Wells,  Shaw,  Walter  Lipp- 
man,  and  David  Muzzey  may  have  peculiar  talents  for  their 
respective  callings;  that  fact  furnishes  no  basis  for  issuing 
prophetic  and  dogmatic  assertions  upon  morality  and  religion. 
Add  to  this  the  amazing  credulity  and  the  fundamentally  un- 
critical attitude  of  the  American  populace,  its  gullibility  and 
propensity  to  do  its  thinking  with  the  senuous  faculties,  and  the 
widespread  acceptance  of  the  new  morality  is  readily  under- 
stood. 

Those  who  propound  these  seductive  doctrines  differ  on  some 
details  but  are  agreed  upon  certain  essential  tenets  of  their 
creed :  relegation  of  the  old  morality  to  the  philosophical  scrap- 
heap,  elimination  of  divine  authority  from  the  entire  moral 
field,  and  the  adoption  of  a  human  and  changeable  moral  code 
to  fit  social  exigency  and  circumstance.  All  harbor  an  intense 
antipathy  toward  revelation  and  all  forms  of  religious  dogma; 
likewise  all  entertain  gross  misconceptions  of  things  spiritual. 
When  they  speak  of  the  soul,  of  immortality,  and  of  God,  they 
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speak  as  little  children,  for  they  are  completely  outside  their 
proper  domain.  As  they  deal  largely  in  conjecture  and  specula- 
tion, there  is  little  attempt  at  proof  of  their  opinions  and  a 
noticeable  lack  of  substantiality  in  their  argument — the  inevi- 
table mark  of  unfamiliarity  in  traversing  foreign  ground. 

Durant  Drake,  professor  of  philosophy  at  fashionable  Vassar, 
is  one  of  the  foremost  prophets  of  this  modern  code.  In  his 
book  The  New  Morality,  Drake  discusses  art,  finance,  education, 
journalism,  business  and  marriage  from  a  professedly  moral 
standpoint ;  actually  the  book  is  conspicuous  for  its  lack  of  moral 
depth  and  its  manifold  errors  of  ethical  judgment.  It  lashes  out 
blindly  against  divine  authority  and  disparages  everything 
smacking  of  sanctity  or  tradition.  Professing  to  strike  the  key- 
note of  a  new  freedom  for  man — freedom  from  the  invidious 
shackles  of  the  "dogmatic,  journalistic,  haphazard,  and  blind 
morality  of  today,"  it  would  in  reality  enchain  man  in  a  new 
form  of  slavery — utter  obeisance  to  his  animal  nature. 

Drake's  introductory  statement  defines  his  position  with  un- 
mistakable clarity :  ' i  By  the  new  morality  I  mean  the  morality 
which,  basing  itself  solidly  upon  observation  of  the  results  of 
conduct,  consciously  aims  to  secure  the  maximum  of  attainable 
happiness  for  mankind."  Whence  it  appears  that  from  what 
man  has  done  Drake  and  his  cohorts  will  tell  us  what  he  ought 
to  do.  We  are  to  learn  to  distinguish  right  and  wrong,  not  from 
ethics  but  from  history.  Modern  moralists  will  do  for  us  what 
an  all-wise  Creator  has  seemingly  been  unwilling  or  unable  to 
do — provide  us  with  a  practical,  workable  moral  code  which  will 
give  us  "the  maximum  of  attainable  happiness."  Continuing  in 
this  vein,  our  author  says,  ' '  The  dominant  moral  codes  through- 
out human  history  have  been  based  upon  authority,  not  upon  a 
study  of  the  natural  consequence  of  acts,  and  though  they  have 
often  embodied  profound  intuitions  and  served  many  useful 
purposes,  they  have  no  clear  realization  of  what  makes  morality 
really  worthy  of  our  allegiance." 
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It  seems  never  to  occur  to  Mr.  Drake  that  man,  a  dependent 
being,  might  be  governed  in  his  moral  behavior  by  some  authori- 
ty higher  than  his  own  ingenuity.  Nor  does  he  seem  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  man's  Creator  is  probably  more  capable  of  legis- 
lating for  human  welfare  than  man,  the  creature.  A  study  of 
the  consequences  of  actions  is  doubtless  a  good  thing;  it  can 
teach  us  to  act  more  prudently,  but  in  no  sense  can  such  a  study 
form  an  objective  criterion  for  moral  activity.  Moreover,  we 
can  see  only  the  immediate  consequences  of  human  acts,  where- 
as in  the  mind  of  God  the  whole  vast  panorama  is  spread  out 
fully  and  completely.  He  alone  knows  our  needs  and  He  alone 
can  prescribe  for  them.  Yet  Drake  would  have  us  believe  that 
God's  law  is  no  longer  tenable  and  that  it  must  now  be  replaced 
by  some  makeshift  creation  of  man. 

It  is  almost  amusing  to  observe  the  odium  and  hatred  which 
men  of  Drake's  type  feel  for  dogma  and  revealed  religious 
truths.  Witness  the  following  remarks:  "The  chief  source  of 
the  evils  of  religion  is  dogmatism.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the 
infinitely  varying  cosmological  and  historical  assertions  of  the 
vast  multitudes  of  ecclesiastical  creeds  have  not  the  status  of 
actual  knowledge;  they  are  at  best  assumptions,  hypotheses, 
hopes,  at  worst  preposterous  absurdities.  Eeligion  has  had  no 
special  way  of  finding  out  the  truth  on  these  remote  or  abstruse 
matters."  What  can  there  be  in  this  word  dogma  that  makes 
it  a  thing  so  insidious,  so  abhorrent  to  the  Vassarian  philoso- 
pher? It  is  defined  as  "a  doctrine  formally  stated  and  authori- 
tatively proclaimed  or  laid  down,  as  by  a  church. ' '  Surely  there 
is  nothing  diabolical,  nothing  to  excite  fear  and  loathing  in  this. 
If  God  chooses  to  reveal  a  truth  to  which  the  mind  of  man  could 
otherwise  attain,  should  we  not  rather  accept  it  with  grace  and 
humility?  Eeliable  testimony,  epistemology  teaches,  is  as  ac- 
curate a  source  of  knowledge  as  any  other,  and  can  any  man  im- 
peach the  reliability  of  God,  Who  is  Infinite  Truth  and  Who 
could  not  deceive  even  were  He  so  disposed?    Yet  Drake  obsti- 
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nately  and  inconsistently  dismisses  all  revealed  truths  as  mythi- 
cal, unreliable,  and  unbelievable,  and  refuses  to  entertain  the 
idea  that  God  could  in  any  way  be  associated  with  man's  obli- 
gation to  think  and  act  as  a  moral  creature. 

Another  prominent  figure  in  this  group  of  modern  moralists 
is  Bertrand  Russell,  aristocratic  Cambridge  ex-professor, 
author  and  lecturer.  Russell  is  revolutionary  in  the  extreme; 
his  theories  of  government,  of  philosophy,  of  morality,  and  es- 
pecially of  marriage  are  radical  to  the  point  of  anarchy.  In 
Russell's  eyes  freedom  is  the  supreme  good  for  mankind — free- 
dom from  the  state,  freedom  from  the  church,  freedom  from 
restricting  social  codes  and  conventions.  Thus  he  favors  the 
relaxation  of  the  marriage  bonds  so  that  either  party  may  sever 
them  at  will ;  free  love,  trial  marriage,  and  easy  divorce  are  the 
basic  features  of  Mr.  Russell's  marital  system — incidentally  one 
which  is  in  the  process  of  experimentation  in  the  Soviet  State. 
Of  his  book  Marriage  and  Morals,  a  sympathetic  reader  has 
written:  "Liberal-minded  readers  will  find  much  to  interest  and 
nothing  to  shock  them  in  Bertrand  Russell's  new  book,  Mar- 
riage and  Morals.  He  writes  with  transparent  purity  of  mo- 
tive, and  the  charge  of  sentimentality  often  made  against  such 
high-minded  idealists  can  scarcely  be  advanced  against  this  vol- 
ume. It  is  not  sentimental  to  regret  that  men  and  women  are 
not  as  happy  in  modern  marriagei  as  they  might  be,  nor  vision- 
ary to  see  ways  in  which  they  might  attain  to  greater  happi- 
ness." 

If  by  liberal-minded,  the  author  means  readers  who  see  noth- 
ing sacred  in  marriage  and  nothing  divine  in  morality,  who  are 
content  to  see  all  forms  of  religion  treated  with  contempt  as 
superstitious  poppycock,  and  sexual  freedom  advocated  as 
proper  and  desirable,  then  I  concede  the  point.  That  is  a  form  of 
liberality,  however,  which  is  dangerously  close  to  Marx.  I  do 
know  however  that  any  reader  with  an  understanding  of  pri- 
mary notions  of  ethics,  or  with  any  respect  for  marriage  as  a 
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holy  and  divine  institution  and  the  family  as  the  ordained  unit 
in  society  will  be  most  profoundly  and  outrageously  shocked. 
I  do  not  question  Mr.  Kussell's  purity  of  motive  or  his  high- 
minded  idealism,  and  I  concur  in  his  regret  at  marital  unhappi- 
ness,  but  I  differ  most  vehemently  with  his  contention  that  the 
solution  lies  in  increased  liberties  and  unchecked  license.  Man 
will  find  happiness  when  he  learns  to  live  in  conformity  with 
the  natural  moral  law — as  man  and  not  as  brute. 

In  discussing  the  science  of  ethics,  Russell  displays  his  crass 
ignorance  of  the  basic  precepts  of  the  subject.  For  example,  it 
is  practically  a  universal  admission  that  certain  actions  are  of 
their  nature  intrinsically  evil.  Lying  is  such  an  act.  Thinking 
to  have  caught  the  guardians  of  the  traditional  moral  law  asleep 
at  the  switch,  Mr.  Russell  states:  "Everybody  admits  that  you 
should  tell  a  lie  if  you  meet  a  homicidal  maniac  pursuing  a  man 
with  a  view  to  murdering  him,  and  he  asks  you  whether  the  man 
has  passed  your  way.  It  is  admitted  that  lying  is  a  legitimate 
branch  of  the  art  of  warfare ;  also  that  priests  may  lie  to  guard 
the  secrets  of  the  confessional  and  doctors  to  protect  the  pro- 
fessional confidences  of  their  patients."  Sound  moralists  admit 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Russell  seems  completely  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  broad  mental  reservation  or 
that  the  natural  moral  law  at  times  permits,  at  times  commands, 
a  man  to  conceal  the  truth.  To  do  so  is  at  times  necessary  and 
at  times  helpful  for  the  preservation  of  mutual  trust  among 
men  in  their  social  intercourse.  In  the  case  of  the  maniac  one 
would  certainly  have  a  clear  mandate  from  the  natural  moral 
law  to  conceal  the  truth  in  order  to  protect  human  life,  but  such 
an  act  would  not  involve  a  bad  will  and  there  would  be  no  sin. 
Sin  is  the  act  of  the  will  in  voluntarily  and  knowingly  embrac- 
ing evil  and  not  the  physical  act  following.  Thus  when  a  pris- 
oner on  trial  for  the  commission  of  a  felony  pleads  insanity,  the 
legal  test  is:  Was  he,  at  the  time  of  doing  the  act,  morally 
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capable  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong?    If  he  was  not,  the 
legal  penalty  for  his  crime  cannot  be  exacted. 

As  concerns  the  priest  and  the  doctor,  they  have  no  special 
privilege  in  such  matters.  Lying  is  sinful  for  them  just  as  it  is 
for  everyone  else.  They  have,  however,  the  solemn  duty  to 
conceal  what  has  been  disclosed  to  them  as  secrets  of  trust,  on 
the  express  or  tacit  agreement  that  having  been  communicated 
for  a  serious  purpose  it  will  be  preserved  in  silence.  To  violate 
this,  even  by  telling  the  truth,  would  be  a  breach  of  the  faith 
imposed  upon  them  by  their  calling.  The  state  has  recognized 
this  duty  and  will  not  compel  a  priest  to  reveal  secrets  of  the 
confessional.  These  are  not  exceptions  to  the  law  that  man 
must  never  lie ;  they  are  logical  and  necessary  interpretations  of 
it. 

Many  similar  fallacies  might  be  cited  against  Mr.  Russell's 
treatise  on  ethics,  but  this  is  scarcely  surprising  when  we  ex- 
amine his  idea  of  the  moral  law.  He  writes:  "The  received 
moral  code  in  so  far  as  it  is  taught  in  education  and  embodied 
in  public  opinion  or  the  criminal  law,  should  be  carefully  exam- 
ined in  each  generation,  to  see  whether  it  still  serves  to  achieve 
desirable  ends,  and,  if  not,  in  what  respects  it  needs  to  be 
amended.  The  moral  code,  in  short,  like  the  legal  code,  should 
adapt  itself  to  changing  circumstances,  keeping  the  public  good 
always  as  its  motives. ' '  Now  while  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with 
the  author's  excellent  intentions  and  earnest  solicitude  for  the 
public  good,  it  is  difficult  to  suppress  a  feeling  of  dubiousness  as 
to  the  practicality  of  his  theories.  Granting  for  the  moment 
that  men  might  legitimately  perform  these  tasks ;  who  will  ex- 
amine the  moral  code  to  ascertain  its  weaknesses  and  defects? 
How  will  they  proceed  to  effect  their  revision?  "What  will  be 
the  source  of  obligation?  What  will  be  the  means  of  coercion 
to  enforce  obedience? 

Obviously,  the  whole  scheme  is  utterly  impractical  as  well  as 
heretical.    Morals  would  be  as  fickle  and  variable  as  the  style  in 
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women's  hats.  Hollywood  would  undoubtedly  be  the  moral 
fashion  center  and  the  Fairbanks'  and  Barrymores  would  legis- 
late our  national  morals.  And  who  would  feel  inclined  to  follow 
the  mode  if  it  happened  to  run  contrary  to  his  immediate 
wishes?  One  need  only  say,  " According  to  the  latest  revised 
edition  of  the  National  Moral  Statutes,  the  action  which  I  am 
contemplating  is  forbidden  by  section  99,  article  88,  on  pain  of 
adverse  public  opinion.  However,  since  that  provision  will  un- 
doubtedly be  repealed  or  amended  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Grand  Moral  Council,  I  may  proceed  with  impunity.  After  all, 
I  am  only  a  little  in  advance  of  my  time."  Hence  what  was 
wrong  yesterday  will  be  right  today  and  vice  versa,  and  God, 
Who  is  Infinite  God  and  cannot  love  evil,  will  approve  today 
what  he  forbade  yesterday. 

It  seems  difficult  for  the  modern  intelligentsia  to  realize  that 
human  nature  has  not  changed  since  the  dawn  of  creation  and 
will  not  change  to  the  day  of  Judgment.  Down  through  the  ages 
man  has  been  subject  to  the  same  temptations,  committed  the 
same  follies,  wrestled  with  the  same  problems,  and  labored  un- 
der heresies  quite  similar  to  the  ones  being  voiced  today — but 
he  is  always  man.  Man  has  rebelled  and  blasphemed  and  cursed 
his  Maker,  but  his  cries  have  never  drowned  out  the  voice  of 
God,  nor  his  infidelities  ever  wrought  the  slightest  change  in  the 
divine  laws.  Time  moves  slowly  on,  races  and  empires  decline, 
civilizations  perish,  customs  and  modes  flicker  and  die  like  fire- 
flies in  the  vast  dark  of  eternity,  but  God  remains  God,  the  man 
of  His  creation  remains  man,  and  the  law  of  His  will  remains 
law. 

After  much  vague  and  abstruse  speculation,  Russell  arrives 
at  the  following  maxim :  ' '  The  supreme  moral  rule  should,  there- 
fore, be :  Act  so  as  to  produce  harmonious  rather  than  discor- 
dant desires.' '  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  is  the  pur- 
pose of  a  moral  law?  What  else  than  to  acquaint  man  with  his 
duties  to  self,  to  society,  and  to  the  state  in  the  light  of  their 
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ethical  validity,  to  govern  him  in  his  relations  with  his  fellow 
men,  and  to  guide  him  to  his  ultimate  destiny!  Could  the  above 
standard,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  fulfill  such  a  pur- 
pose? Granting  that  it  may  have  some  significance  for  Vassar 
graduates  and  philosophers,  it  is  utterly  valueless  as  a  moral 
criterion  for  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  It  is  meaningless, 
inane.  So  we  must  leave  it  to  Russell  and  his  associates  to  act 
harmoniously  while  we  strive  to  act  sanely  and  rationally. 

The  criticism  which  applies  to  Drake  and  Eussell  applies 
likewise  to  the  others  of  their  school — Sharp,  Adams,  Schmal- 
hausen  and  Lippmann,  and  for  this  reason — once  remove  the 
divine  sanction  from  the  moral  law  and  you  stultify  the  law. 
Russell  counsels  us  to  act  harmoniously,  Lippmann  urges  us  to 
act  disinterestedly,  Sharp's  guiding  star  is  utility,  Drake's, 
happiness,  and  Schmalhausen's  is  pleasure,  but  has  any  code 
the  slightest  vestige  of  sanction  to  back  it  up?  Can  we  right- 
fully expect  a  man  to  act  disinterestedly  rather  than  selfishly 
out  of  respect  to  an  ordinance  which  provides  no  penalties? 
Surely  this  is  imposing  upon  altruism.  To  command  the  respect 
and  allegiance  of  those  subject  to  it,  a  law  must  have  a  sanction 
commensurate  in  severity  to  the  purpose  and  the  tenor  of  the 
law.    Discipline  and  law  are  inseparable. 

The  new  morality,  then,  offers  no  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
legitimate  query:  Why  should  I  obey  the  law?  What  is  the  an- 
swer of  true  morality?  I  shall  state  it  in  the  words  of  the 
Reverend  Dr.  John  A.  Ryan:  "To  the  person  who  demands: 
'  Why  should  I  control  my  lower  appetites,  why  should  I  act  un- 
selfishly rather  than  selfishly?'  the  old  morality  answers:  ' Be- 
cause the  principles  and  the  intuitions  concerning  the  intrinsic 
superiority  of  the  higher  over  the  lower  faculties  and  the  essen- 
tial equality  of  all  men  are  based  upon  the  reason  and  the  na- 
ture of  God;  and  because  the  sense  of  obligation  you  feel  is  a 
reflection  of  the  will  of  God'."  Certainly  here  is  an  answer 
which  none  but  the  fool  would  disregard. 
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At  this  particular  moment  the  new  morality  is  basking  in  the 
sunshine  of  a  false  popularity.  Humanity  is  still  numbed  by 
the  cataclysmic  impact  of  1914,  and  we  are  still  struggling  to 
right  ourselves  on  the  tempestuous  sea  of  economic  and  social 
stress.  In  an  age  of  transition  desperate  ills  call  for  desperate 
remedies,  and  anarchy  will  inevitably  raise  its  ugly  head  in  the 
guise  of  a  magic  antidote.  That  moral  laxity  would  follow  in 
the  wake  of  a  period  of  pessimism,  materialism,  and  sensualism 
was  inevitable.  It  is  not,  however,  that  the  moral  law  itself  has 
undergone  any  change,  but  that  moral  resistance  has  been 
crippled.  But  let  it  be  remembered  by  those  who  touch  this  law 
with  irreverent  hands  that  they  are  touching  a  thing  divine,  and 
that  he  who  poisons  the  fountain  of  moral  thought  raises  his 
hand  against  his  Maker. 

Are  we  then  to  accept  this  sham  and  counterfeit  code  and  the 
credentials  of  its  advocates!  What  does  it  offer  but  greater 
freedom  and  license  to  a  society  sorely  in  need  of  authority  and 
guidance?  "What  does  it  offer  but  revolt  and  rebellion  to  a 
people  who  cry  for  peace?  What  does  it  offer  but  the  lure  of 
paganism  to  a  humanity  corrupt  with  lust  and  sensuality.  We 
should  remember  now  the  scriptural  admonition:  "Beware  of 
false  prophets.' ' 


Translation  from  Vida  Retirada 
of  Fra  Luis  De  Leon 

Oh  woods  and  thickets 
Planted  by  the  hand  of  My  Loved  One! 
Oh  verdant  pastures  sprinkled  with  flowers, 
Tell  me  if  He  has  passed  by  you! 

Scattering  a  thousand  beauties 

He  passed  through  these  groves  in  haste 

And  by  His  countenance  alone 

He  left  them  clothed  with  His  beauty. 

— Molly  Mancuso 
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By  Robert  E.  Walker,  Arts  1 

The  theater  was  crowded.  The  pretty  smile  of  the  usher- 
ette had  accompanied  our  search  for  just  two  more  seats. 
When  they  were  found,  we  discovered  that  they  were 
right  behind  a  very  fat  lady  who  thought  it  her  duty  to  explain 
to  her  small  son  everything  she  understood  about  the  picture. 
The  little  boy,  blissfully  unconscious  of  what  everybody  around 
him  was  thinking,  was  encouraging  her  by  asking  as  many 
senseless  questions  as  he  could.  What  a  show  this  was  going 
to  be! 

The  newsreel  ended,  and  the  lady  and  her  son  arose  and  left. 
With  great  relief  we  settled  back  to  watch  the  show. 

It  was  something  about  the  Armistice — that's  right,  this  was 
Armistice  day.  There  were  pictures  of  actual  fighting  .  .  .  Two 
girls  behind  us  were  both  irritating  the  same  sack  of  pop  corn. 
Its  crackling,  together  with  the  sound  equipment,  lent  an  oddly 
realistic  effect  to  the  fighting  scenes. 

They  must  be  authentic  war  pictures ;  no  producer  could  dare 
to  make  his  pictures  so  horribly  real.  A  line  of  soldiers  slowly 
advancing  across  a  churned-up  field.  A  shrieking  Howitzer  shell 
rained  death  and  dirt  and  human  flesh  upon  the  scene.  One  of 
the  advancing  soldiers  was  caught  squarely  in  the  explosion  and 
was  blown  to  a  thousand  bits. 

They  advanced  a  few  yards,  and  a  tall  man  staggered  and 
fell.    Half  his  neck  and  part  of  his  head  had  been  blown  off. 

Two  steps  farther  on,  one  man  seemed  to  be  talking  to  him- 
self. Then  an  odd  expression  crossed  his  face,  and  he  fell  like 
a  tenpin. 

In  the  foreground  a  soldier  fell  with  a  queer  little  twist  of  his 
body,  as  he  died  .  .  . 
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When  Mark  Albert  Lenner  was  twelve  years  old,  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  school  because  he  threw  a  book  at  his  teacher.  From 
then  on  things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  It  seemed  that  nobody 
could  find  just  where  Mark  fitted  into  the  pattern  of  things.  His 
parents  tried  everything,  but  they  were  baffled  by  the  stubborn 
opposition  and  fierce  independence  that  was  Mark's.  Even  in 
the  reformatory,  they  despaired  of  ever  making  anything  of 
him. 

When  he  was  released  from  the  reformatory,  he  took  to 
" bumming  around." 

One  day,  with  his  last  eight  cents  in  his  hand,  Mark  stepped 
into  a  small  restaurant  outside  of  Scranton  to  buy  a  cup  of 
coffee  for  a  nickel  and  to  see  if  they  wouldn't  let  him  have  a 
doughnut  for  the  other  three  cents.  Then  it  happened.  His 
hunger-blurred  vision  saw  two  deep,  blue,  pools  of  moonlight 
surrounded  by  a  mass  of  gold  atop  a  beautiful  dream,  and  love 
came  into  his  soul.  He  stammered  something  and  turned  and 
ran  out  the  door.  But  he  came  back.  In  the  ensuing  months, 
he  was  never  far  away  from  Scranton.  Whenever  he  had  some 
money,  he  always  went  to  Ellen  Hardigan's  restaurant  and  or- 
dered a  big  meal.  While  he  ate,  he  was  always  watching  the 
dream  girl.  The  two  became  better  acquainted,  and  in  another 
month,  Mark  had  Ellen's  promise  to  marry  him.  How  happy 
they  both  were !  A  drab  and  forlorn  life  had  suddenly  come  to 
mean  something  to  Mark  Albert  Lenner. 

Then  came  the  war.  A  patriotic  Mark  Lenner  comforted  the 
now  weeping  girl  who  had  come  to  mean  so  much  to  him.  He 
hungrily  kissed  her  and,  with  a  shaky-voiced  goodbye,  turned 
and  ran  to  the  train  that  was  to  bear  him  off,  in  order  that  she 
might  not  see  that  his  own  eyes  were  brimming. 

The  rest  was  nightmare.  The  long  voyage  across.  Filthy 
trenches.  Mud.  Powder  smoke.  Death.  And  now — an  ad- 
vance across  No-Man's  Land — to  what? 
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Then  a  rocket  "star"  shell  shed  its  eerie  light  over  the  scene 
and  revealed  the  advancing  soldiers. 

Henry  Burkely  Johnson  had  always  been  good-looking.  From 
his  childhood,  his  parents  had  pictured  for  him  a  radiant  future. 
His  marks  in  school,  however,  were  only  mediocre.  "Why?" 
wondered  Henry's  parents,  who  were  sure  that  their  son  had 
great  intelligence  and  burning  ambition.  Henry's  teachers  ad- 
vised his  parents  that  he  was  being  pampered  too  much  and 
would  never  be  anything  at  his  present  rate.  The  elder  John- 
ston finally  admitted  the  point  and  sent  Henry  to  a  college  in 
the  Middle  West.  At  first  he  improved  admirably.  But  his 
handsome  face  proved  to  be  his  curse.  To  be  followed  around 
by  gushing  coeds,  heavenly  though  it  may  be,  is  not  conducive 
to  good  marks.  Soon  Henry  began  to  go  out  every  night.  He 
fell  far  below  the  average  of  his  class.  In  his  third  year  in  col- 
lege, he  impulsively  married  a  flighty  girl,  against  his  parents' 
wishes.  This  sobered  him  up.  He  shouldered  his  responsibility, 
provided  for  his  wife  with  a  part  time  job,  and  bent  his  efforts 
seriously  to  making  good.  In  two  more  years  he  had  graduated 
from  a  dental  college  and  went  to  a  small  town  in  the  West  to 
practice.  He  was  a  success  in  a  small  way.  Although  he  re- 
ceived little  encouragement  from  his  giddy  consort,  he  seemed 
determined  to  acquire  substantial  success.  His  little  dark- 
haired  daughter  was  the  light  of  his  life. 

Many  of  the  women  of  the  town  were  accused  of  having  tooth 
trouble,  only  because  of  this  good-looking  dentist.  But  Henry 
Burkely  Johnston  didn't  let  it  bother  him  and  worked  toward 
success  with  a  will.  When  the  war  came,  he  manfully  left  his 
wife  and  daughter,  sure  he  would  be  back  soon. 

Now  he  wondered  what  would  become  of  him.  Thirty  sec- 
onds ago,  a  low  whistle  from  the  captain  had  sounded  the  zero 
hour,  and  with  a  last  look  at  the  picture  of  his  little  girl,  he  had 
gone  over  the  top.  Now  the  line  was  slowly  advancing  to  see 
why  all  was  quiet  on  the  eastern  front. 
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Then  a  rocket  "star"  shell  shed  its  eerie  light  over  the  scene 
and  revealed  the  advancing  soldiers. 

The  greatest  disappointment  in  the  life  of  Victor  Samuel 
Kennedy  was  that  the  Spanish- American  War  was  over  before 
he  had  got  a  chance  to  fight  in  it.  At  the  time,  he  had  been  in 
China  trying  to  find  excitement. 

Victor  Kennedy  had  known  very  little  home  life.  The  wan- 
derlust attacked  him  early.  When  he  found  it  was  too  late  to 
enter  the  Spanish- American  War,  he  went  to  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America,  and  fought  either  with  or  against  the  bandits  who 
were  always  fighting  down  there.  His  whirlwind  method  of 
fighting  had  won  him  the  title  Get-  'em-quick  Kennedy. 

However,  a  few  years  ago,  Victor  Kennedy  began  to  weary  of 
the  soldier-of-fortune  business.  There  was  too  much  soldier  and 
not  enough  fortune  in  it.  At  thirty-seven,  he  felt  like  settling 
down.  He  wanted  to  own  a  little  butcher  shop  in  New  London, 
Connecticut,  and  sit  in  front  of  it  and  watch  the  traffic.  Three 
years  he  worked  at  anything  he  could  get  in  order  to  save 
enough  money  for  a  butcher  shop.  Then,  when  his  goal  was  in 
sight,  the  war  came.  It  was  all  old  stuff  to  Get- 'em-quick  Ken- 
nedy. Only  this  time,  he  did  not  want  to  fight.  When  he  was 
drafted,  he  went  with  a  wistful  sigh. 

Now,  advancing  step  by  step  into  No-Man's  Land,  he  prayed 
to  God  that  he  might  not  die.  What  a  thought !  Get-  'em-quick 
Kennedy,  bullet-scarred  veteran  of  a  hundred  battles,  praying 
just  before  he  went  to  fight. 

Then  a  rochet  "star"  shell  shed  its  eerie  light  over  the  scene 
and  revealed  the  advancing  soldiers. 

Aloysius  Horace  Turner  hailed  from  Blensburg,  Idaho.  He 
had  never  seemed  to  be  anything  more  than  just  an  average  boy. 
Though  far  from  being  a  weakling,  he  was  not  devoted  to  the 
restless  search  for  excitement  and  play  as  were  other  boys  of 
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his  age.  Young  children  are  wont  to  call  anybody  who  doesn't 
always  want  to  play  or  fight  at  the  drop  of  a  hat  a  sissy,  but 
somehow  they  never  called  Aloysius  a  sissy.  Aloysius  seldom 
had  trouble  in  doing  what  he  wanted  to  do,  and  in  saying  what 
he  wanted  to  say.  Once  when  he  was  eleven  years  old,  his 
mother  noticed  that  he  was  spending  long  hours  in  the  wood- 
shed. She  was  curious ;  but  knowing  her  son  well  enough  to  be 
sure  he  was  up  to  no  mischief,  she  didn't  interfere.  Then  one 
day  Aloysius  came  in  and  showed  his  mother  something  he  had 
written.  It  was  something  about  a  bird — a  little,  haunting  bit 
of  verse  about  a  bird.  The  boy  was  spending  his  time  in  the 
woodshed  writing  poetry!  Mrs.  Turner  showed  the  verses  to 
Aloysius'  father  who,  with  visions  of  his  son's  being  a  great 
civil  engineer,  laughed  at  it.  His  mother,  however,  encouraged 
the  boy,  and  Aloysius  soon  wrote  in  a  manner  that  was  not  to  be 
denied  attention.  At  fourteen,  one  of  his  poems  was  accepted 
for  publication  by  a  standard  literary  periodical.  At  fifteen, 
Aloysius  graduated  from  an  Idaho  high  school  where  he  had 
shown  exceptional  aptitude  for  creative  writing  and  interpre- 
tive drama.  He  wrote  a  play  which  won  a  prize  and  received  an 
offer  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  copyright  privileges ! 

When  America  entered  the  war,  Aloysius  enlisted.  Even  the 
drab  life  of  a  soldier  failed  to  dampen  his  genius.  Inspiring  the 
soldiers  with  extemporaneous  poetry,  he  was  often  found  to 
quote  something  which,  in  idea,  was  classical. 

Eight  now  Aloysius'  mind  was  racing  with  poems  and  plays 
to  be,  as  he  slowly  advanced  across  No-Man's  Land  for  another 
game  of  hide  and  seek — and  Death  was  ' '  it. ' 9 

Then  a  rocket  "star"  shell  shed  its  eerie  light  over  the  scene 
and  revealed  the  advancing  soldiers. 

Mark  Lenner  was  thinking  about  his  beautiful  sweetheart  at 
home.  What  could  they  do?  What  if  death  did  come?  But  it 
couldn't.    It  was  impossible !    His  love  was  too  great  for  death ! 
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Then  a  Howitzer  shell  rained  death  and  dirt  and  human  flesh 
upon  the  scene.  Mark  Albert  Lenner  was  caught  squarely  in  the 
explosion  and  was  blown  to  a  thousand  bits. 

A  few  yards  farther  on,  tall,  good-looking  Henry  Burkely 
Johnston's  helmet  fell  off,  revealing  the  picture  of  his  cute  lit- 
tle daughter  inside.  Then  he  himself  staggered  and  fell.  Part 
of  his  handsome  face  had  been  blown  off. 

Victor  Samuel  Kennedy  was  praying.  He  had  worked  and 
saved  so  long  to  buy  a  little  butcher  shop  in  New  London  that 
now  he  prayed  to  live.  "Please  God  have  mercy — I — "  He 
stopped  speaking.  An  odd  expression  crossed  his  face,  and  he 
fell  like  a  tenpin. 

In  the  foreground,  Aloysius  Horace  Turner,  promising  young 
poet,  fell  with  a  queer  little  twist  of  his  body  as  he  died  .  .  . 
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Approach 


At  last  with  sorrow  sans  abandon 

I  pass  Thy  way  again, 

That  I  may  note  the  wonders  of  Thy  moods 

For  want  of  Thee. 

Thee  I  have  felt,  Beloved, 

Always,  as  the  edges  of  sky-storms 

Point  warning  fingers  north  by  east. 

Thee  I  have  seen  my  Love 

In  a  dim-lit  gallery  where 

Rafael  had  left  deft  brush-sweeps  of  his  art. 

Thy  fragrance  came  to  me  Beloved 

All  in  a  wonder,  in  a  meadow 

Shaded  by  three  oak  trees — vainly. 

And  once  I  tasted  of  the  whiteness 

Of  Thy  Soul  when  dark  blue  waves  had 

Paled  upon  the  cliffs  of  Lake  Superior 

And  winds  had  blown  their  spray,  a  kiss 

Pressed  to  my  lips,  swift  winds  that  came 

Bringing  me  Thy  voice.  And  just  as  Thou 

Wert  started  in  Thy  tale, 

Gray  rains  and  thunders  shouted  in  the  sky 

And  I  must  never  know  Thy  tale. 

For  I  have  schooled  myself 

Since  Thou  Thyself  art  far  beyond  my  ken 

To  see  Thy  grace  in  beauty, 

Everywhere. 

— John  Walter  Rebuck 


OWEN  FRANCIS  DUDLEY 

By  Katherixe  Hartley,  St.  Mary  2 

orx  in  May,  1882,  in  Yorkshire,  England,  Owen  Francis 
Dudley  studied  at  the  Monmouth  Grammar  School, 
Lichfield  Theological  Seminary,  and  Durham  Universi- 
ty. In  1911  he  was  ordained  an  Anglican  minister.  In  1915  he 
was  received  into  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in  1917  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood.  For  a  short  time  he  served  as  a  Catholic 
chaplain  in  the  war,  and  was  wounded  while  in  service.  Since 
1919,  when  he  joined  the  Catholic  Mission  Society,  he  has  lec- 
tured on  philosophy  and  theology  in  every  country  of  the  British 
Isles  to  every  kind  of  audience  and  in  almost  every  possible 
setting — church,  hall,  clubroom,  theater,  street-corner,  public 
squares.    He  is  widely  known  because  of  his  "motor-mission." 

Though  we  are  not  among  those  privileged  to  hear  Father 
Dudley  deliver  his  lectures,  we  can  read — and  enjoy  ourselves 
as  we  learn — his  books.  Besides  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
truths  of  religion,  we  receive  the  full  benefit  of  Father  Dudley's 
power  of  observation  and  description,  his  imagination,  his  in- 
genuity in  the  construction  of  plots,  and  his  ability  to  portray 
character. 

Before  we  have  read  many  pages  of  The  Shadow  on  the  Earth, 
we  realize  to  a  certain  degree  what  Father  Dudley's  keenness 
of  observation,  his  descriptive  power,  and  his  imagination  add 
to  his  writing.  And  as  we  read  on,  we  become  more  and  more 
conscious  that  his  ability  is  exhibited  on  every  page. 

"It  was  very  beautiful  in  the  garden.  Flowers  of  gorgeous 
colors  and  scents  patterned  great  carpets  of  green.  There  were 
trees,  too,  in  clumps,  for  the  wind's  whisperings.  From  their 
shade  he  could  see  the  grassy  slopes  giving  way  to  fields,  and 
the  fields  to  the  grey  of  the  rocky  valley,  and,  far  away,  the  hazy 
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plains  of  Italy.     On  either  side  there  towered  the  great  white 
Alps. 

"It  was  here  one  morning  that  Brother  Anselm  sat  reading 
to  him.  A  gorgeous  morning.  Insects  droned  and  buzzed  in 
the  quivering  heat  all  round ;  the  tune  of  some  near-by  stream 
tinkled  its  way  over  pebbles  and  rocks ;  there  were  birds  on  the 
wing  and  their  songs  in  the  sun.    There  was  peace. " 

Father  Dudley  describes  in  detail  each  new  setting  until  we 
see  for  ourselves  the  beauty  of  the  Alps  where  the  story  of 
The  Shadow  on  the  Earth  takes  place,  or  of  England,  the  scene 
of  The  Masterful  Monk.  Together  with  Brother  Anselm  and  the 
Cripple  we  drive  slowly  up  a  winding  mountain  road,  viewing 
the  "great  phalanxes  of  pines  patching  the  road  with  shadows 
of  purple  gray, ' '  the  flowers  which  are  i  i  smiling  their  thanks  to 
the  sun  that  brought  them  forth,"  the  oxen  "white  and  sleek 
and  solemn-eyed. ' '  Again  on  a  beautiful  fall  day  we  ride  with 
Brother  Anselm  and  Basil  along  the  moorlands  of  Father  Dud- 
ley's own  country,  the  moorlands  which  stretch  away,  "sweep 
upon  sweep  of  brown  expanse,  heather  and  gorse,  purple  and 
gold,  until  lost  afar  in  the  haze,"  or  we  watch  with  Basil  from 
the  window  of  Eric's  room  the  first  snowfall  of  the  year  which 
has  come,  "delaying  its  arrival  until  the  new  year,  but  atoning 
for  the  negligence  with  a  foot  of  emptied  sky  on  earth. ' ' 

Father  Dudley's  freshness  too  makes  his  works  realities  for 
us.  He  chooses  as  his  characters  persons  who  live  in  our  own 
period,  who  have  the  same  problems  we  have,  and  who  act  ac- 
cording to  modern  conventions.  "Beauty"  of  The  Masterful 
Monk  is  modern  through  and  through,  from  her  deliberate 
choice  of  green  and  orange  for  her  apartment  because  those 
colors  add  a  note  of  daring,  to  her  ideas  about  life.  She  finds  it 
difficult  to  give  up  the  gayety  and  fun  of  the  night  life  which, 
deep  in  her  heart,  she  knows  is  wrong.  She  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  consider  marrying  a  man  whose  motto  is  "Contra  Fidem  et 
Ecclesiam,"  the  glamor  of  being  his  wife  in  the  eyes  of  the 
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world  sweeping  aside  all  other  considerations.  But  in  the  end, 
the  good  in  her  character  triumphs,  and  she,  upon  refusing  an 
invitation  from  a  society  lady  who  has  been  her  friend,  tells  her 
with  a  modern  spirit  of  independence,  "I've  come  back  to  my 
religion,  if  it  interests  you."  Like  this,  we  might  consider  each 
character.  Brother  Anselm  surpasses  all.  He  is  the  very  best 
of  all  that  is  modern.  And  he,  I  believe,  is  the  reflection  of 
Father  Dudley  himself. 

There  is  an  enthusiasm  about  this  English  priest's  works 
which  we  cannot  help  feeling  ourselves  as  we  read  them.  If  we 
had  never  read  or  heard  that  Owen  Francis  Dudley  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  playing  tennis  and  of  walking,  we  would  know 
it  from  the  eagerness  with  which  his  characters  play  a  game  of 
tennis  or  stroll  through  the  city  parks  or  out  into  the  country. 
But  his  enthusiasm  is  shown  most  strikingly  in  his  exposition  of 
Catholic  dogma.  He  is  ever  upholding  it  with  a  zeal  born  only 
of  deep  faith.  That  is  why  his  books  make  such  a  great  appeal 
to  both  old  and  young.  He  states  truths  in  a  language  that  can 
be  understood  by  all  and  that  is  interesting  to  all.  "Give  Catho- 
lics a  novel  that  grips,  is  human  and  in  touch  with  life,  and  they 
will  devour  it."  That,  in  Father  Dudley's  own  words,  is  the 
secret  of  his  writing. 

Father  Dudley  has  a  way  of  summarizing  the  thought  of  each 
of  his  books  at  various  intervals.  For  instance,  in  Shadow  on 
the  Earth,  he  brings  out  his  entire  idea  in  one  paragraph. 
Brother  Anselm  is  talking  to  the  Cripple,  consoling  him,  as  the 
two  sit  in  the  garden  of  the  monastery  in  the  Alps. 

"You  see  those  dark  patches  of  rock?  They  bring  out  the 
whiteness  of  the  snow,  don't  they?  They  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  mountains.  Don't  you  think,  in  the  same  way,  that  the  ugly 
patches  in  the  world,  the  dark  patches  of  pain  and  suffering, 
might  bring  out  the  goodness  of  life — might  add  to  its  beauty?" 

Again,  Brother  Anselm  is  attempting  to  soften  the  heart  of 
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the  Pessimist,  trying  to  make  him  see  the  bright  side  of  life 
which  he  has  hitherto  refused  to  look  upon. 

'  *  There  are  mysteries  though.  And  one  of  them  is  a  shadow 
that  falls  on  the  earth.  It  was  that  shadow,  at  its  darkest,  that 
fell  upon  Him  Who  made  the  earth.  He  has  never  allowed  that 
shadow  to  fall  upon  His  children  as  it  fell  upon  Himself.  He 
has  never  asked  them  to  suffer  what  He  suffered  Himself  as 
Man.  Don't  you  think  He  understands?  Don't  you  think  we 
may  leave  His  creation  to  Him?" 

Those  two  paragraphs  are  Father  Dudley's  answer  to  those 
who  would  blame  God  for  the  suffering  of  this  world.  His  reply 
is  set  forth  boldly,  with  no  apology.  He  is  solving  a  problem 
for  which  they  refuse  to  find  a  solution,  preferring  to  use  the 
problem  as  an  excuse  for  rebellion. 

Thus  in  each  of  his  novels,  Father  Dudley  answers  false  argu- 
ments with  the  consoling  doctrines  of  faith.  Will  Men  be  like 
Gods?  is  directed  against  those  who  slander  religion;  Shadow 
on  the  Earth,  against  those  who  slander  God;  The  Masterful 
Monk,  against  those  who  would  lower  man  to  the  level  of  the 
beast.  In  the  last  named  work,  we  find  answers  to  several 
questions  which  are  now  arousing  much  discussion — atheism, 
evolution,  free  love,  sterilization,  birth  control,  euthanasia.  We 
are  fortunate,  indeed,  in  having  as  sources  of  information  con- 
cerning these  vital  topics  the  writings  of  so  capable  a  man ;  and 
further,  we  are  fortunate  in  having  those  sources  written  in  such 
a  clear,  forcible  way  that  all  can  read  and  understand  them. 

So  popular  are  the  three  books  in  the  series  on  the  problem  of 
human  happiness  that  they  have  recently  been  produced  in 
Braille  and  have  been  translated  into  several  foreign  languages. 

The  contributions  of  Father  Dudley  may  not  "live"  as  litera- 
ture. But  they  will  always  have  an  appeal  to  the  serious  reader. 
For  they  all  center  about  fundamental  truths  of  religion.  And 
the  truth  is  always  up-to-date. 


